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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of this Association will be 
held at Lewisburg, Union county, on the 6th, 7th and 8th 
of August, 1861. 

Although a complete programme of the exercises can- 
not be published at present, it seemed to the Committee 
very desirable, that the subjects for discussion should be 
published as early as possible, so that the teachers 
throughout the State may prepare for the discussion of 
them. The committee would urgently request the teach- 
ers to make these questions the subjects of discussion in 
their respective county and district meetings; so that when 
we meet in the grand Educational Council of the State, 
we may be able to compare views more intelligently, and 
arrive at results more definitely. Besides the ‘* Subjects for 
Discussion,” all reports will be in order for discussion, 
immediately after they are read. 

>The reports are not to exceed * fifteen minutes” 
length :£7% 


in 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 

1. “© What degree of scholarship should entitle a teacher 
to a professional certificate ?”’ 

2. ** Should pupils who attend school six hours a day, 
be required to study at home.”’ 

3. “ Best methods of conducting Teachers’ Institutes.” 

4. ** Best methods of teaching composition and decla- 
mation.”’ 

REPORTS. 

1, On * Organ of Association.” J. W. Dickerson 
(chairman of committee appointed at the last meeting.) 

2. ‘* Ought candidates for the office of County Super- 


intendent to be examined?’ by W. V. Davis. 


3. ** True Order of Development,’’? by Lucius Osgood. 
4. ** Professional Reading of Teachers.”’ 


5. Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 


A Poem will be read by Miss Lydia Carner, of Athens, | 


Bradford county. 

Addresses will be delivered, by the president, 
Burtt, of Allegheny, Prof. Curtis, of Lewisburg, &e. A 
more complete programme of exercises will be published, 
in time for extensive circulation over the State. 

Arrangements will be made with all the principal rail- 


roads, to convey teachers at reduced rates, and accurate | 
and reliable information will be given to the teachers, as| 


soon as complete arrangements can be made. 
J. P. SHERMAN, 


Pottsville, April 16th, 1861. Chairman Ex. Com. 


Hournat, 


Mr. |} 


Tae unusual quantity of “ official matter” in 


«; 


this number, leaves room for editorial articles ; 


no 
explanation of the mode 
We did de- 


sire to say something on the state of the country, in 


but the necessity for a full 


of taxation, rendered this unavoidable. 


its relation to the schools ; | must forbear for the 
present. 

EpucationaL CoNvVENTI The Convention of 
County Superintentents and others, called by circu- 
lar, to meet at Harrisburg, on the 21st inst., has 
been postponed, in consequi e of the war disturb- 
ance. It will be invites meet metime in the 


summer or autumn, of which due public notice will 
be given. When it does meet, the orig programm<¢ 
will be adhered to. 

No AMENDMENT TO THE S ( # The Leg- 
islature were so engaged with th rs of the 
‘Sunbury and Erie” and tl Pennsylvania” rail- 
roads, during the forepar the session, and with 


the all absorbing Secession ons during 


the latter, that no time seemed to be left for school 





matters. A bill with numerous an Iments of the 
school law, but proposing no radical changes in the 
system, was unanimously agreed on by both Educa- 
tional Committees, and reported to the House early 
|in January, and some progress was made in the s¢ 

| ond reading ; but there was arrested, Dy the 
urgency of the railroad interests, and there it still 
remains. Some of the sections, if passed, would have 


greatly facilitated the operations of Directors and 
ing to school tax ;— 


appreciated. 


others,—especially those relat 


was not 


but the necessity of the cas 


The present must therefore shift for itself, looking 
| to the future for that legislative assistance, which is 
|so necessary to the proper administration of the 


school system. 


| Scnoou, Appropriations: The annual State Ap- 


' priation granted by the late Legislature, is about the 
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same, in dividend to the districts, as that of the cur- | 
rent year; the salaries of the County Superinten- | 
dents remain unchanged ; five thousand dollars are 
given to each of the State Normal Schools, at Mil. | 
lersville in Lancaster county, and Edinboro in Krie| 
county ; and provision is made to send one copy of 
the School Journal, for the present and the next 
school years, to each school District, at the expense | 
of the State. The most important of these grants | 
is that to the Normal Schools ;—inasmuch as it set- 
tles the policy of the commonwealth in regard to 
these noble institutions, beyond question, and thus 
encourages the establishment of others. 


A TRIP THROUGH THE NORTHERN COUNTIES. 
BY THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Entering the cars at noon of April 6th, we soon | 
found ourselves through the “ gap,” steaming away 
up the Northern Central railway, along the banks 
of the Susquehanna. The previous sunny days 
having loosened the snow and ice in the swamps to 
the north, the river was now at full tide, and huge 
rafts of lumber were gliding down upon its broad 
bosom. It is doubted whether there can anywhere 
be found a more beautiful river than this,—so broad, 
so graceful in its windings, so studded with islands, 
and diversified with grand and picturesque scenery. 
There are two objects in Pennsylvania, which a 
man may never be tired of looking at,—the Sus- 
quehanna and the Blue Ridge. The latter, on ac-| 
count of the level country from which it is viewed 
on the south, presents such a soft and mellow out- 
line, as can scarcely be equalled in mountain sce- 
nery, and so melts away into the clouds, that its 
towering sides look like the deep blue of the mid 
They are, indeed, fit objects for the con- 
templation of the painter and the poet, and con- 


heavens. 


tain many a study worthy of their highest inspira- 
tion. | 

But to our journey. The cars moved slowly on | 
the first division of the road. After leaving Sun- 
bury, we glided along at a respectable rate, and at 
ten in the morning arrived at Troy, in Bradford 
county, a very neat and flourishing village, hemmed 


ir on all sides by interminable hills. Here we re- 


mained over Sunday, and were met by Superinten- | 
dent Johns, of Tioga, who had very kindly come for | 
us with his carriage. 
visiting the Troy Academy, and making the ac-| 
quaintance of Prof. Daniels, the Principal, we} 


On Monday morning, after 


ishrubbery. 
\unique and substantial. 


church. 
|nolds, presided. 
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tures. We always like, in travelling, to see the 

school house the best building in the neighborhood, 

and the grounds tastefully laid out and cared for. 

It was past mid-day when we arrived at 
MANSFIELD. 

This is a small village on the Blossburg and 
Corning railroad, and is chiefly noted for being 
the seat of the Seminary established there. The 
building is of brick, situated on a commanding 
eminence, with some eight or ten acres of ground 
favorably situated for ornamenting with trees and 
The style of architecture is heavy, but 
A building had been erec- 
ted some year or two before, but just as it was ready 
for the opening of the school, it took fire and was 
burned down. The spirit of the people, however, 
was not broken by this heavy calamity. They set 
to work with renewed energy, and have their second 


‘building now nearly completed, and a school of 


some eighty scholars in very successful operation. 
Prof. Wildman, the Principal, kindly showed us 
through his school, and the several parts of the 
building, which is intended to accommodate from 
two to three hundred students, with dormitories, 


‘class rooms, dining hall and chapel, together with 
‘suits of rooms for the principal and steward. 


In 
the evening we spent an hour and a half very plea- 
santly, with the people assembled at the Methodist 
The Ex-county Superintendent, Mr. Rey- 


On Tuesday morning we started down the Tioga 
valley. The eviderces of “lumbering” were pro- 
minent on every side. We passed two or three 
very good looking school houses ; and after winding 
along the margin of the stream, with dark tower- 
ing hills frowning down upon us from every side, 
we came suddenly upon that beautiful valley in 
which is situated the village of 


Troca. 
We had not anticipated, while passing such cold, 
rugged scenery, that we were destined to emerge 


upon such a little paradise. We have rarely seen 


'a rural village, no larger than this, where there are 


so many evidences of taste. The valley seems es- 


|pecially made for a beautiful village, and art has 


largely contributed to make one. The county In- 
stitute assembled at 10 o’clock, in the hall of the 
Union school building, and though the number of 
teachers was small, yet an organization was effec- 
ted and the plan to which it was to work, drawn 
up and adopted. We were informed by one of the 


commenced our journey westward. The soil ap-/toachers, that it was not fashionable for the mem- 
pears to be of good quality, and presents a peculiar |}..5 t9 come in on the first day of session. We 
reddish cast. The farmers were just beginning to! regard this as a very disastrous habit, and hope 
mellow up the damp, cold acres, and expose the} that Superintendents will take especial pains to 
rich loam to the genial sun-light. The school houses, |},, ve jt understood, that the exercises of the Insti- 
though tolerably good, seemed rather dilapidated |tyte will commence at the precise hour for which 
and will soon need to be replaced by better struc- | 


‘it is advertised, and they will themselves always be 
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present so as to take part. In the afternoon the 
number was much increased, and from that time on, 
till the final adjournment on Friday night, the hall 
was well filled during the day, and the Methodist 
church in the evenings. There were upwards of a 
hundred teachers in regular attendance, with a good 
number of directors and citizens. Much interest 
was added to the exercises by the instructions and 
humorous readings of Mr. Charles W. Saunders, 
of New York, the author of the Readers and Spel- 
lers. Superintendent Lewis, of Potter county, was 
also present, and took an active part in the delibe- 
rations. There were two reasons why we were 
pleased to see Mr. Lewis here. It is, in the first 
place, a good practice for Superintendents to at- 
tend the Institutes of neighboring counties, and 
assist in conducting them, when they can do so 
without detriment to their regular duties, as they 
can thus be of mutual assistance, and they will be 
improving and enlarging their own views. But we 
were more particularly and personally pleased to 
see him, because he had come for the purpose of 
taking us along to Potter county. The exercises 
of the Tioga Institute were characterized by the 
zeal and enthusiasm which are the main elements 
of a good Institute; and we must set this down as 
decidedly a successful one. We came near forget- 
ting to mention the excellent music, which contri- 
buted so much to the interest of the occasion. 

On Thursday morning we took an early start for 


Potter county, with a journey of forty-two miles | 


before us. The day was beautiful, one of the finest 
we ever knew in April, and the roads were good.— 
The school houses on the way were ordinary struc- 
tures. Just at sun down, after a long and dusty 
ride, we rounded the hill that shuts in the valley, 
and came into full view of 


U.ysses. 

The first object that meets the eye upon enter- 
ing the town, is the Academy,—a very neat, new 
structure, in the form of an octagon, with a cupola 
to correspond. The beauty of the location, and 
the harmonious proportions of the structure, make 
it the favorite object for the eye to rest upon. The 
county Institute had been called for Thursday, and 
in the evening, right from the dust of travel, we met 
a chapel full of teachers and citizens. There were 
about forty teachers present, and the exercises were 
kept up with marked interest until 10 o’clock on 
Saturday evening. Prof. Cooper, who has charge 
of the Academy, is doing a good work for the teach- 
ers of Potter county. He is ascholar and a teacher 
of decided ability; and the interest which he dis- 
plays in the progress and welfare of his pupils, 
must ever be crowned with success. He has se- 


cured for the school an admirable library for refer- | 


ence in almost every department of learning; and 


|search, he leads them to an independent course in 


acquiring knowledge, and is establishing habits that 
will be of incalculable value to them. 

On Monday morning we started for McKean co., 
by way of Coudersport. ‘There had been heavy 
rains, and the roads were anything but good. We 
had often heard of the springs and pure air among 
the hills of Potter county, and surely they are here 
in abundance. If, as is fabled, every spring and 
fountain is peopled with Nymph and Naiad, this 
region must be thronged with these airy creations. 
As you enter Coudersport from the north, the 
towering hills that hem it in on every side, seem to 


have left just room enough for the town,—but at 
south, where the Allegheny leaves the valley, we 
find some space for further elongation. The sce- 
nery from Coudersport to Smethport, along the 
river and across the hills, is exceedingly romantic 
and rugged. The people seem to dislike to have 
their hills called mountains. They regard them as 
of not much account. Butto a person accustomed 
to a level country, those at Port Allegheny would 
be considered the loftiest kind of mountains. The 
Institute for McKean county was called for Mon- 


day the 15th of April, to meet at 


S METHPORT., 

On our arrival, we found the teachers to the num- 
ber of about thirty, assembled in the Court Room, 
nearly all of them of the fair sex. Most of the 
teaching in this county is done by females. We 
were much pleased with the spirit of these teach- 
ers. Many of them had come a long distance over 
the almost impassable roads, and many of them 
were paying their board during the week at the 
hotels. It is to be hoped that the Directors will 
not be slow in acknowledging their progressive 


spirit, and remunerating them accordiugly for their 


services. Mr. Cowles, the Superintendent, has a 
hard county in which to labor, on account of the 
sparseness of the populat yn and the difficulties of 
travel. The weather, while we were in Smethport, 
was very unfavorable, a blinding snow-storm raging 
during most of the time. It was our intention to 
have left Smethport on Thursday morning, and go 


directly across the country 


W ARREN, 
3ut the roads were so bad, by reason of the recent 
heavy rains and snow, that this was out of the 
question. Being determined to fill our engagement, 
we started on Wednesday, by way of Olean, Dun- 
kirk and Erie; but the train which we were to have 
taken on the New York and Erie road, having run 
off the track, we were obliged to remain at Olean 
some 15 hours, and at Dunkirk 10 hours more, 
which put the Warren Institute out of ouz reach. 
We gave it up, not without regret, having anticipa- 


by giving his pupils questions which involve re-'ted much pleasure from meeting the teaghers of that, 
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county. We hope, at some future time, to be more 








successful in our efforts to reach it. 


HOME EVENTS FOR APRIL. 

A.utecHEeny County: The teachers and friends 
of education of Allegheny county, convened in 
McKeesport on the 3rd ult. Pres., A. T. Douthett, 
Secys, J. W. Blackburn and Henry Steward. The 
exercises of the meeting were characterized by the 
usual routine of class-drills, 
addresses. 
the County Superintendency and the school system 


essays, reports and 


Resolutions were adopted, endorsing 


of the State, and calling upon teachers to be alive 
to the duties and responsibilities of their profes- 
sion. 

Prominent educators conducted the exercises of 
the association, among whom we notice the names 
of Rev. Alex. Clark, Prof. Dickson, Rev. J. Davis, 
B. M. Kerr and others. 

Beprorp County: The Teachers’ Association 
of Bedford county convened on Friday, April 19, 
1861. The exercises of the evening consisted of 
essays read by Miss L. C. Arnold and Mr. J. A. 
Livingstone, together with a lecture delivered on 
the “Discipline of the Mind,” by A. N. Raub, 
President of the 
and county Institute will again convene on Decem- 


Association. The Association 
ber 23, 1861, to continue in session one week.— 
From the programme of performers, an interesting 
time is expected. 

Bucxs County: On the 2nd ult., the teachers of 
Lower Saucon met in township institute, and pass- 
ed the day in an interchange of opinion, as regards 
the duty and responsibility of the teacher and in 
class drills upon the branches taught in our com- 
mon schools. 

Crawrorp County: The Cochranton Teachers’ 
Institute met on Monday, March 11th, and con- 
tinued in sessidn one week. The meetings were 
diversified by class drills, reports, essays and ad- 
Prof. Stoddard, Prof. 


other educators conducted the exercises. 


dresses, Thompson and 

The Crawford county Teachers’ Institute met at 
Conneautville on the 18th of March, and remained 
in session 4 days. Prof. Thompson, G. L, Eber- 
hart, P. B. Hulse, J. B. Epsy and others, conduct- 
ed the exercises, which were similar in leading 
characteristics to those mentioned above. S. J. 
Thomas acted as President, and 8. McLallan and 
G. D. Doty, Secretaries. 


Luzerne County: The Luzerne county Teach- 


ers’ Association met at Wilksbarre, on the 25th of 


April, and remained in session two days. Presi- 
dent, Abel Marcy; Vice President, Mr. Wells, of 
Carbondale ; Secretary, D. L. O’Niel; Correspon- 
ding Secretary, S. Durand; Treasurer, S. E. Par- 
sons; Committee of Arrangements, W. H. Jef. 
fords, U. S. Cook and A. B. Hotchkiss. 





Mr. Marcy then conducted an exercise in read- 
ing, in which all the teachers present took part. 
Mr. Traxler read an essay, subject, “ Teach the 
children how to live.” The essay was listened to 
with marked attention. Some very instructive re- 
marks were then made by Messrs. Lesher, Miles 
and Parsons, followed by Mr. Marcy on School 
Government, 
Essay, by D. L. 
Miss K. Reese then read an essay, which absorbed 


O’Neill, Subject, Progress.— 
attention. Miss Snowden followed with an essay, 
which breathed forth such a spirit of patriotism, 
that all present seemed to be roused in indigna- 
tion against those who have so lately insulted our 
glorious standard. The Star Spangled Banner, was 
called for, and sung with admirable effect. Mr. 
Starr, by request, then read an essay which com- 
pared the world to a school house, and all the peo- 
ple to scholars. It was listened to with the atten- 
tion which it deserved. 

Resolved, That the system of offering prizes or 
rewards to scholars, is injudicious, having an un- 
healthy influence on the character. 

The question was discussed by Messrs. Marcy, 
Parsons, Armstrong, Durand, Cook, Miles, Hop- 
kins, Tiffany, Harding and others. It was amend- 
ed, to read as follows : 

Resolved, That a judicious system of rewarding 
pupils is not injurious. Agreed to by all. 

Persons appointed to read essays at the semi- 
annual meeting next fall :—R. Hopkins, J. Hard- 
Miss Lucinda Church, Miss L. Preston, Miss 


Snowdon. 


In 


Resolutions passed : 

1. Resolved, That the study of Physiology de- 
mands more attention from our common school 
teachers, than it has generally received. 

2. Resolved, That this Association recommend to 
school Directors, to open their summer schools as 
early as: possible in the season, and that the time 
of opening be not later than the first of May. 
The teachers of Potter county 
held an Institute at Lewisville on the 1lth, 12th 
13th days of April, 1861. About sixty teachers 
Samuel P. Bates, Deputy State 


Potrer County : 


were present. 
Superintendent, was present, and lectured to large 
numbers of the friends of education on each even- 
ing of the session. Exercises in the branches usu- 
ally taught in common schools, were conducted by 
Mr. Bates, Prof. Cooper, of Ulysses . Academy, 
Supt. Lewis, and others. 

Troca County: The teachers of Tioga county, 
met at Tioga on the 9th of April, and continued in 
institute session during the week,—Prof. Wight- 
man, chairman, and Jno, J. Mitchell, Secretary.— 
Lectures were delivered on subjects relating to 
education by Prof. Wightman, Deputy Superin- 
tendent Bates, Prof. J. B. Hultz, Mr. Sanders, 
County Superintendent Johns and others. The 


best methods of teaching the branches required by 
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law in our common schools were discussed by the 
members of the institute. Class drills seem not to 
have been a part of the exercises. A series of 
good resolutions was adopted, which if lived up to 
by their framers, will soon place Tioga county in 
her proper position in the State, as regards her 
educational interests. 

Tue Wayne County Teachers’ Association met 
at Bethany, April 23, and continued in session three 
days. Between sixty and seventy teachers were 
present, and participated in the exercises. The 
County Superintendent presided. The exercises 
consisted in class drills in the practice of teaching, 
lectures on the various branches of science, and 
popular lectures, reading essays, and general dis- 


] 


cussions on the different subjects pertaining to the 
teacher's profession. The Association, during its 
sessions, was addressed by Rev. E. O. Ward, Dr. 
Wm. C. Phelps, Hon. Pope Bushnell, Charles F. 
Eldred, Esq., and Messrs. B. B. Smith, A. B. Gam- 
mell, C. W. Torrey, R. Cushman, James Mumford, 
Chas. L. Wheeler, and others. The attendance 
and interest were sustained to the last, and gav« 
to all present, an encouraging indication of pro- 
gress in the cause of education in our country. 
WestMORELAND County: A Teachers’ Institute 
was held at New Salem, commencing on the 21st 
Norma! 


classes, reports, discussions and addresses occupied 


of March, and continuing three days. 


the time and attention of the teachers. A good 


series of practical resolutions was adopted. The 


subjoined remarks, indicate the useful character o 
the Institute : 

“This was one of the most interesting meetings 
we have had the pleasure of attending for a long 
time. The teachers appeared to be alive to their 
duty. All united with one accord to make the 
meeting not only pleasant but profitable. 

There appeared to be a universal desire on the 
part of teachers to improve themselves in their 
profession. During almost every session of the 
Association, the house was filled with pleasant 
faces from the borough and vicinity, which con- 
tributed greatly, to encourage the teachers in their 
arduous labors for improvement. Though their 
voices were not heard, yet it was plain to be seen 
by the interest they manifested in attending the 
meetings, that their hearts were with us in the 
good work. We can say without exaggerating, 
that education occupies a prominent place in the 
minds of the people of New Salem.” 


A joint Institute of the 
educators of Luzerne and Wyoming counties, was 


W yomine County: 


held at Centremoreland, in the latter county, on 
the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th of April. Abel Marcy, of 
Luzerne, was chosen President; Sherman Lewis, 
Vice President, and H. Armstrong, Secretary.— 
Class drills, essays, reports, addresses and discus- 
sions, were the order of exercises adopted by the 
Association. The attendance was good at first, 
and increased at the meeting continued. 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

Positive Puiosoruy : August Compte, the great 
French Savan, when he wrote his ‘‘ Positive Phi- 
losophy,” says the Boston Post, left it all allu- 
sion to sentiment and yn,—because, he said, 
they were purely imaginar By-and-by, he fell in 
love, and acknowledged tl Vas such a thing as 
‘sentiment ;” afterwards his lady-love died, and 


he then took to “religion” for consolation. So 
much for Positive Philosophy Wis. Journal of 


Education. 


A VERS FROM SCR Ata rtalin La lies’ 
seminary, famous (at it among the boarders) 
for the shortness of I mmon in other 
words, fo 1 Scarcity ol if the rules 
of the establishment t ( that each 
boarder, turn, should ’ from scrip- 
ture just before comm yr ¢ ! One young 
lady from “ the rural dist ts,”’ whose imagination 
reveled in the good thing fe, as they were wont 
to be exhibited on her { 3 table, thus deliver- 


ed herself at the a me: ** How many 


hired servants of my fat have bread enough and 
to spare, and J perish u er! It is said the 
Principal of the esta iment immediately asked 
her “if she was responsible for what she said.”— 


Harper's Magazine. 


FALSE NOTIONS OF Dienity: M ny a tea ther, 
though faithful in imparting instruction and earn- 
estly desirous to secure 1 improvement, of his 


pupils, has utterly failed, because he did not recog- 
nize the simple fact, that children are eminently 
With a heart naturally kind and 


social beings 





sympathetic, he assumes the office of teacher, with 
the impression, that his kindly feelings must as- 
sume the solemn and stat 1 air of one whose wis- 


dom is not to be questioned by his pupils, and in 


whose presence they must demean themselves with 
that deferential awe and me¢ ss, which he thinks 
due to his exalted posit 


Few young teachers ent duties of 


their office without somet] yr of this feeling. We 
remember one young man, who, as he said to us, 


thought that the teacher must not stoop to the 


level of the atmosphe: reathed by his pupils; 
but that he must put on t dignity of one supe- 
rior to them in every respect With this feeling 
he went into, what we consider, a desirable school. 
It embraced about thirty olars, in a quiet and 
well-to-do neighborhood. 4 ig them were six 
or eight girls, nearly as « 2cher, and in 
some respects nearly as go lars Some of 
them had taught, and othe: ‘ forward 
to the same calling the « ° summer. But his 
dignity must be sustained if at noon they ven- 
tured to laugh heartily, or 1 a jovial remark in 
'a tone a little above th dinary conversation, 
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they were rebuked by th 
accompanied by the remark, that they made more 
The consequence 


e stern command to silence, 


noise than a pack of savages. 
was, that he lost all influence over his school as 
teacher, and became in their eyes a master only.— 


‘ 
c 


1 


Vermont School Journal. 


Setr-contro. 1x A TeacnEeR: From the days of 
Solomon even unto the present, the duty of self- 
control has been urged in proverbs and aphorisms. 
But in no position is the exercise of this virtue 
more demanded than in the The 
“man that ruleth his own spirit,” will always be 


school room. 


superior in school management, to him who, though 
highly endowed with intellect and education, is yet 
wanting in this quality of mind. It may be as- 
sumed, that in school the general tendency is to 
disorder and anarchy. Hence the necessity for 
some force from without, to reduce this disorder to 
order, this anarchy to system and rule. 

All this must originate from the self-control of 
the teacher, for there is no true government of 
others without government of self, first of all. In 
times of danger and imminent peril at sea, as the 
safety of all will depend on the self-control of the 
captain, so occurences will arise in school adminis- 
tration, in which absence of self-control will ship- 
wreck the most precious interests.—Jndiana School 
Journal, 


Romances 1n France: The French government 
has appointed a committee of literary men, to read 
the romances published in Parisian journals, and 
report on their morality. 
ready received official warning; a number adver- 


Some papers have al- 


tised as forthcoming, will nat be allowed to ap- 
pear; and many manuscripts have been returned 
to their authors.—ZJndiana School Journal. 





Le Prince pE GALLES ET LES INDIENS: Grand 


Frere,—Le ciel est tres beau. Le Grand Esprit a 
voulu que nous nons reucontrions daus cet endroit. 
Mon ceeur est rejoui de ce que la Reine a envoye 
son fils aine voir ses subjets Indiens. Je suis heu- 
J’ spere 
ciel continuera a etre serein pour donner du bon- 


reux de te voir ici anjourd’ hui. que le 
heur, egalement aux blancs et aux Indiens. Grand 
Frere, quand tu etais un petit enfant, ta mere a 
du te dire qu’il y avait en Canada des Indiens; et 
aujourd’ hui que tu es venu en Canada toi-meme, 
tu les vois. Je suis un des chefs Ojibbeways, et je 
represente la tribu assemble ici pour saluer leur 
Grand Frere. Tu vois les Indiens qui sont autour 
de moi; ils ont entendu dire qu un jour a venir, tu 
mettras sur ta tete la couronne Britannique et que 
tu t’asseoiras sur le trone Britannique. C’ est leur 
bien grand desir que tu te souviennes tougours d’ 
eux.—Journal De L’ Instruction Publique. 


MarriaGe: Prof. Alpheus Crosby, the worthy 
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principal of the State Normal School, at Salem, 
Mass., was recently married to Miss Martha King- 
man. In our opinion, “Martha has chosen the 
good part.”— Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Lirerary: A teacher in Brooklyn, received the 
following written excuses : 

Please to let John Lose at 3. 

Ex Scus Benjamin. 

Mr. A., please two exchuse Micel and Chalis for 
being Absent one wuek. 

Sir Mr. A., you Plese To Exkuse Wm. 

Mr. A., pleas to Ex Quez My Tow Sons this 
Marning. 

John Hada ere Ace, Because he could not come 
to school.—Harper’s Magazine. 


of 
whom keeps his buildings and fences in good re- 
pair; the other suffers them to go to decay. The 
a pleasant 


Tue Dirrerence: There are two men, one 


dwelling of one is surrounded with 
shady lawn; the other with logs, cast-off shoes, 
broken-down wagons, etc. The first will entertain 
you with that ease and dignity which characterize 
the true gentleman; but the mind of the latter will 
be like the old lumber, amidst which he moves.— 


Mass. Teacher. 





In 
conclusion, Mr. Bulkley turned to the young ladies 


GRADUATION AT Brooktyn NorMAL SCHOOL: 
of the graduating class, and said,—‘“ Young ladies 
of the Nermal School, I congratulate you with all 
my heart. After the toil and labor of study, you 
now reap the rewards of your endeavors, by receiv- 
ing from the hands of the Board of Education, the 
diplomas you have so fairly earned. Young ladies! 
3) 


while you have thus far gone on progressively from 


+ 
St 


ep to step, you should not fail to remember what 
still lies before you; and I hope, that from this day 
forth, you will be greater students than ever.— 
Every day should register a new step in your pro- 
gress, and increase your desire for improvement. 
And when you shall change the relations which 
now exist, may you still be teachers in whatever 
capacity you may be called to act; and may you 


all at last meet in the upper school where the 


great teacher presides, and from His lips ever learn 





such lessons, as He alone can give.’—New York 
Teacher. 
ayy @ ° 
4 4 . J 
Hook Notices, 
S sme 
PopuLaR Astronomy: A concise Elementary Treatise 


on the Sun, Planets, Satellites, and Comets, by O. M. 
Mitchell, LL.D., Director of the Cincinnati and Dudley 
Observatories. New York: Phinney, Blakeman & Ma- 
son, No. 61, Walkerstreet. 1861. 


This is a well conceived and skillfully written text book 
on the elements of Astronomy, and well adapted for use 
The descriptive part 


in common schools and academies. 
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of the book is plain and concise, and just enough of math-| Counties, Districts. Treasurers, {mounts. 

. ° ‘ . . » | Ads -e y ‘ ) 

ematical demonstration is introduced to elucidate the vi-| Adams, os oi 6> Pr. N. Dicks, ae ~ 

ery, = Len. he ‘ F reedom, Saml. 8. Mo oz SU 

tal problems of the acience, and - ave a upon appetite PP Cambéerinnd. Samuel Pit 150 OU 

for the more abstruse discussions. The engravings for the} Allegheny, Tarentum. James Cla 68 00 

work are well executed and in the latest style of the art. * Pine, Rev.L.R. McA , ot 40 

° . . © Me ( T , . ( 20) 

Of course we cannot expect to find in so brief a work de- rH 4 re thom ’ 86 00 
. . Pat . oon, lam Cu . , 

signed for the popular mind, much originality, yet we may “ McCandless. Robert Dunlap. 110 80 

regard this as perfectly reliable, and as embracing the la- 93 Indiana, J. J. Robins 245 50 

. A ee P y { 

test opinions of astronomers. The author has had long} East Deer, Jas. Henders JI pod 

; a | ” Pittsburg City, J. R. McCu 13d 20 
experience, and from his position as director of two of the} «“ Fawn ri H > 169 60 

; } é 5 108. al hg 
best Observatories in the country, he has that intimate| Armstrong, Brady’s Bend, A. W. Be 121 20 
and practical acquaintance with his subject which is so de- Beaver, Rochester Bor., Robt. Jacks 121 60 
y : ‘“ Mario i “2 "7 OO 
sirable in the writer of a text-book. ‘< N "meiet t as eee mi , 7 ) 
- ghton Bo..Geo. S. Bark les 
The author’s observations upon the use of instruments, Bedford, Liberty, Henry Kel 76 40 
and upon new methods lately introduced into the Obser-| i: S. Woodberry, J. B. Noble, 122 40 
; 4 : ork T as ' lo U0 
vatories of which he has charge, will prove of great ser-| Berke, ee - nanuel L a0 
J j erry, Benj. Gru ao WN 
vice to teachers who are collecting, or have charge of, as-| rT Spring, M. T. Lev 196 40 
tronomical instruments. We heartily commend the book. | 2 Pleasantvil’e In.H. K. Cleay 17 2 
| “ Bernville, Ino. Zilba 2S 40 
= i a ~ | 6¢ Exeter, Nathan } i 222 OO 
Official, we. Richmond, Israel Kline, 194 40 
| 53 Brecknock, Danl. H 0 40 
gl amare : by MEFs a Amity, William \ 145 30 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, - Ruscombmanor, Charles Ley 115 00 
Harrispure, May, 1861. - Oley, Isaac Brun 169 20 
Blair, Allegheny, .. Ha 7 GO 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. | “ re oe os - 68 00 
aom, Jacol Sk ‘ 
A. J. Burrineton, to be County Superintendent of | Bradford, Warren, Ira W. ( 122 00 
Washington county, for the unexpired term of J. H.| 5 Litchfield, E. M. Ha UY UU 
ce 4 , r | 71) » 
Longdon, resigned. | Find. tw] Geo. Lox nn An 
é¢ lbany, John Brow vu 
«6 Wilmot M. M. M 88 00 
a ..M. M 
NO NEW EDITION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS, ri Orwell, C. A. Ally <S 40 
246. After full consideration, it has been decided to aban- | Bucks, ame rd, Peter Be zis 20 
R : : aia , | ° Jurham, W yy “0 UU 
don the intention of publishing a new Edition of the School rT Hi t te D. D 13 60 
Law, Instructions and Forms, for the present. Wrightstown Cyrus H $2 40 
In the hope, that the Legislature would act on the i Plumstead, Charles | i 209 Of 
Amendments proposed at the commencement of the session, oe av oer yames Het ' 
, , ‘ : ambria, ilmore, Ephraim ( zi Ol 
the preparation of a revised edition was delayed, in ordex ‘s Clearfield I " ( 115 2 
to have it embrace such changes as might be adopted. But} = Susquehanna me |} 56 40 
the session having ended without action on the subject, it se Munster, ‘ 71 20 
. . . . r Croyle, Vim ) j S6 00 
is now found, owing to a press of business on the State! cameron I Aes . ee - 1 “ 
Printer, that a new edition could not be in the hands of the’ Centre. Miles, I ia e] St 128 
Directors before October. Thus it could hardly be long Huston, J. W. Stua Ov 
, ester, sondonder! i s. M { 
enough in use to be understvod and of much avail, before Ch a , > 4 re ; 

; , : : u Vincent, Alex. H 146 Of 
such changes in the law as the next Legislature will no/ Clinton, Crawford, n Show 40 80 
doubt pass, would render another edition necessary. Under cs Porter, W A. | Ji « 
these circumstances, it has been concluded not to incur the Clariot . ean, einen ut ’ i 

: : ; arion, mersbureg, Da iy 2 4 

expense of publication till next spring. “ New Bethleher 5. M 1 a 
In the meantime, the official columns of this Journal, 7 Toby, Charles Log 94 00 

1 ‘ Near } lear la y | y ~ 72 

which is now sent to the Secretary of every District at the peruse Id, learfield B Henry io ov 
a ‘ ? olumbia, entre, G. H \ 122 sf 

expense of the State, will be made to supply the place of a 6 Brier Creek aM 97 2 
new edition of the Instructions. The back numbers of the rt Franklin Daniel 7 19 69 
current volume which are now sent, contain the decisions S Mifflin, John H. H » 105 00 

: ; < . Scott, I Crivelli 154 8 
of this Department on most of the points that arise, and) Crawford. Hayfield, Robert Os 1230 ON 
the forthcoming numbers of this and the next volume, will 6 Cochranton Dr. C. Cox 28 40 
keep up the series, and will be made full and general to ss Mead, William | 154 40 

4 E suss agi lartin 147 20 

meet the wants of the Districts. These, with the School ‘“ ne tse 7 7 : : "eo 2 
, . a ine, ~-vD.A 3 73 60 

Laws andthe Forms to be found in the edition of 1857, a Woodcock twp., Wm. Ba 62 80 
which are still in force, will, for the present, enable the 7 Summit, John Bea 108 80 
7 ; ’ ‘“ ‘vanshurge ho M 7 20 
business of the system to be carried on without embarrass- | ‘ «i anesang ber., ~~ - ys 
: loomfield, ser ~~ 0 OL 

ment. és Athens, E. W. Ha 112 40 
an ene Dauphin, Halifax, Jos. Bi ahs 174 8 

247. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN APRIL, 1861. 9 W. Hanover, J Hicks, S2 Si 

, eSelta sig E. “ loses Ea 151 6 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. “ Lykens Ss ' H oo 
Adams, Straban, M. C. Benner, 162 40 “ Dauphin bor H. D. Greenewalt, 69 60 

66 Mt. Joy, John Eckenrod, 115 60 os Rush, James Stea 16 80 

“ Conewago, J. Bushbey, Sr., 106 80, Delaware, Darby bor., Daniel 8S. White, 60 00 

“ Berwick Bor., Jos. Berlin, 47 20 Elk, St. Mary’s bor., J. Sasenheime! 94 4( 


66 66 twp., Samuel Brown, 78 40 Erie, Amity, Ira Chaffee, 85 60 
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Counties. 
Erie, 

“ 
Fayette, 

‘6 

ee 
Franklin, 

“ce 

iid 

i 

it 
Fulton, 
Huntingdon, 


“ 

“ec 

“ 
Indiana, 

“ 

s 
Jefferson, 


“ec 


Juniata, 
‘< 


ce 
‘sé 
« 


Lancaster, 


Lawrence, 
ee 
Lebanon, 


es 


Lehigh. 


Luzerne, 


“ec 


Lycoming, 
«“ 
ce 


Mercer, 


« 


Mifflin, 


‘ 


Montgome ry, 


“ 


Montour. 
“ 


Monroe. 


“e 
ifs 
ee 
“ee 
« 


“< 


Northampton, 
7% 


“ 


Districts. 
Mill Creek, 


Treasurers. 
Clark Metcalf, 


Elk Ck .& Frak’nFred. Warner, 


George, 
Washington, 
Cookstown bor. 
Warren, 
Hamilton, 
Quincy, 


George S. Paull, 
Jno. B. Gould, 

William Froth, 

Isaiah Brewer, 

Andrew Beard, 

John Duey, 


Waynesboro’ bo.George Bender, 


Lurgan, 
Taylor, 
Hopewell, 
Henderson, 
Onedia, 
Shirleysburg, 
Morris, 

E. Wheatfield, 
Young, 
Saltsburg, 
Rose, 
McCalmont, 
Spruce Hill, 
Monroe, 
Fayette, 
Turbett, 
Beaie, 

Penn, 

EK. Lampeter, 
West Earl, 
Pulaski, 

N. Castle bor., 
Heidelberg, 
Union, 

Lynn, 
Salisbury, 

Se tt, 
Hollenbach, 
Abington, 
Blakely, 
Franklin, 
Hazleton bor., 
Exeter, 
Montoursville, 
Jordan, 


Hughesville bo. 


Armstrong, 
Jefferson, 
Otter Creek. 


Brownsville bo., 


Springfield, 
Bell Ind., 
Wolf Creek, 
Wilmington, 
Pine, 
Delaware, 
(rmazh, 
Menno, 
Granville, 
Towamencin, 


Upper Hanover, 


Hatfield, 

N. Hanover, 
U. Salford, 
L. Salford, 
Limerick, 
Frederick, 
Franconia, 
Cooper, 

W. Hemlock, 
Polk, 


Paradise, 


John D. Speer, 
Thomas Kirk, 
Solomon Lynn, 
John Warfel, 

N. G. MeDivitt, 
Wm. McVite, 
Wm. Hileman, 
Patrick Smith, 
John Gillmore, 
James Alcorn, 
Arch. McSparran, 
D. B. Streighthoof, 
John Gilliford, 
Henry S. Boyer, 
Samuel Leonard, 
Noah Hertzler, 
John Woodward, 
David Eichholtz, 


Andrew Frantz, 
Abm. Lefeve: 
D. A. McKee, 
Lewis V. Crips, 
Jos. S. Lauser, 
Daniel Bordner, 
John A. Reitz, 
Reuben Merkel 
C. E. Vosbu 


William Weiss, 
X..&. rthup, 
Edward J 
Benj. Saylor, 
Wm. Kesner, 
Daniel Harding 
Nich. Crawford, 
Jno. D. Smith, 
Charles Cromley, 
John Clark, 

J. C.. Anderson, 
S. M. Loveland, 
C. W. Humason, 
Thos. Palmer, 
Arthur Bell, 

Jas. C. Irwin, 
William Mercer, 
Jos. Dougherty, 
Henry Moyer, 
John D. Naginey, 
Thos. Hazlett, 
David E 
Saml. Rittenhouse, 
Henry Bobb, 
John Apple, 

Noah Fegley 

H. K. Godshall, 
Benj. Alderfer, 
Hen. Borneman, 
John H. Steiner, 
Cornelius Bergeys, 
Jesse Troxel, 

C. T. Styer, 
Daniel Saeger, 
And. L. Storme, 


hes, 


Robeson, 


Mid. Smithfield, John Hanna, 


Jackson , 
Coolbaugh, 
Smithfield, 
Ross, 
Moore, 


Up. Mt. Bethel, 


Hanover, 
Allen, 


Centreville Ind. 


Forks, 


L. Mt. Beth. In. 


Palmer, 


Thomas Frantz, 
John Pope, 

J. D. Labar, 
William Smith, 
W. H. Lindaman, 
Richard Camden, 
Daniel S. Ritter, 


Samuel Laubach, 


John Beck, 


Samuel Lerch, 
Christ. Buzzard, 
Richard Knecht, 


Amounts. 


457 60 
18 SO 
229 60 
125 60 
82 SO 
68 SO 
162 80 
244 80 
119 20 
126 00 
78 00 


72 
id 


OU 
61 20 
34 40 
12 SO 
70 00 
104 


128 


x0 
10 
63 20 
59 20 
38 


+] OO 


OU 

60 
6 SU 
3 60 
7 20 
20 
Rt) 
11] 
174 
168 
102 
126 
105 
201 
138 
176 
152 
148 
214 
160 
152 
44 
43 
82 
64 
92 
60 
52 
126 
66 
290 
273 
54 
124 
23 
158 


90 
10 
i) 
SO 
OU 
20 
60 
10 
SU 
SU 
40 
410 
00 
OO 
00 
60 
40 
00 
00 
00 
00 
40 
00 
00 
60 
OU 
80 
60 
00 
40 
40 


56 
164 





Counties. 
Northumb’d, 


Perry, 


Potter, 
“ 


Schuylkill, 


“ 
ec 


“c 


somerset, 


Susquehanna, 


Union, 


Venango, 
Warren, 
Wayne, 


W estmorel’d, 


Wyoming, 
York, 


948 


or 


QUESTION: 
married, reside and carry on a trade in a ft 
is in good circumstances, is he liable to occupation tax? 








Districts. 
Point 
Gearhart Ind., 
Milton bor., 
Greenwood, 
Spring, 
Juniata, 
Ulysses, 
Coudersport bo., 
Clara, 
Middleport, 

S. Manheim, 
Pinegrove twp., 
Tunnel Ind., 
South Ind., 
Frailey, 

Barry, 

Schuy’l. Haven, 
Pinegrove bor., 
Mc Keansburg, 
W. Beaver, 
Centre, 
Jackson, 
Middle Creek, 
Monroe, 
Washington, 
Franklin, 

L. Turkeyfoot, 
Southampton, 
Jefferson, 
Addison, 
Shade, 

N. Centreville, 
Brother’s Val., 
Stony Creek, 

N. Milford twp., 
Thompson, 
Osceola, 
Mansfield bor., 
Mainsburg bo., 
Knoxville bor., 
Brookfield, 
Lawrence, 
Kelly, 
Hartley, 

Plum, 

Warren bor., 
Paupack, 


Texas, 

W. Newton, 
Franklin, 
Concord Ind., 
Penn, 


Sewickley, 
Mars’ Hill, Ind. 
Mehoopany, 
Newberry, 
Windsor, 
a Lower, 
S; ringfield, 
Peachbottom, 
Monaghan, 
fellam, 
Codorus, 
W. Manheim, 
Franklin, 
North Cordorus, 
Carroll, 
Warrington, 
Shrewsbury, 
Dover, 
W. Manchester, 
Jackson, 
Fawn, 


ANSWERS TO 


Hilltown District, Bucks county 


ANSWER: 


He is. If he 


be 


Treasurers. Amounts, 
Henry Morgan, 106 00 
C. P. Gearhart, 32 40 
R. M. Frick, 204 40 
Joel Warner, 106 40 
Abraham Bear, 143 60 
Benj. F. Bealor, 102 80 
A. B. Bennett, 75 20 
A. Rounseville, 45 60 
A. K. Allen, 17 60 
Thos. Jennings, 44 00 
Geo. Sweigart, 67 60 
Peter Stine, 142 40 
Morgan Fehr, 14 40 
William Gerhard, 7 20 
Daniel Reed, 118 80 
William Hoch, 85 60 
Charles A. Meck, 240 40 
Josiah Stees, 73 60 
Paul Bock, 76 80 
Henry Benfer, 118 80 
Geo. W. Showers, 55 60 
John Klinger, 77 20 
Abm. Hendrick, 68 00 
Jonas Trexler, 106 00 
John F. Schnee, 144 00 
J. L. Renninger, 138 40 
Thomas Ream, 65 60 
Wm. Leydig, 62 00 
Gabriel Christner, 61 20 
M. A. Ross, 120 40 
Charles Rodger, 106 00 
Daniel Dull, 19 60 
Jno. Miller, 132 00 
E. M. Shrock, 116 40 
David Summers, 116 80 
Chester Stoddard, 56 00 
P. Vastbinder, 42 40 
John A. Holdin, 33 20 
J. E. Robinson, 14 00 
J. H. Stubbs, 28 40 
Wm. H. Fisk, 74 00 
T. B. Tompkins, 106 00 
John Hinely, 86 80 
Solomon Miller, 132 00 
Wm. K. Gilliland, 100 80 
Rufus P. King, 106 00 
J. H. Williams, 57 20 
Daniel Blandin, 362 SO 
Eli C. Leighty, 63 20 
John Kubns, 177 20 
Matthew Woods, 12 80 
John Bear, Sr., 198 00 
A. Greenawalt, Jr. 81 60 
Peter H. Lee, 22 40 
Henry Love, 77 20 
Adam Stevens, 242 80 
Danl. Overdorff, 190 40 
John Bentz, 216 00 
Zacharias Krout, 150 80 
James Anderson, 220 00 
Jeremiah Mosser, 121 60 
Jacob Strickler, 174 00 
Jos. W. Landis, 225 20 
Daniel Arter, 113 60 
George Diek, 135 20 
Peter Becker, 269 20 
Saml. P. Nelson, 104 40 
James Griffiith, 188 00 
John Blasser, 228 40 
John Hoober, 275 60 
Daniel Wolf, 156 00 
Samuel Roth, 150 80 
Joseph Gatchel, 125 20 


DIRECTORS. 


If an unnaturalized foreigner, single 
District and 


resident and carry on & 


trade he is liable to occupation tax whether married or 


single, 


the same as if he were a native born 


citizen. 


if 


he be single and over 21 without any occupation, he is 
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then liable to the single freeman tax, as if he were native 
born. 


249. Question: If the Boards of two adjoining Dis- 
tricts mutually resolve that the children of certain citizens 
of the one shall attend the schools of the other, on condi- 
tion that their parents pay their school tax to the other 
District,—does this include the building tax as well as the 
schoo] tax ?—E. & W. Providence Districts, Bedford county. 

ANSWER: It does not. The school house belongs to 
the District on whose territory it is seated; and in this 
case, if the joint school arrangement cease, the house will 
be, or rather is, the property of the District in which it is 
unjust for 


situated. It would, therefore, be manifestly 


any District to contribute to the erection of houses in 


which it can have no permanent right, and « 
which it may be deprived at the end of any annual term 
of teaching. 


250. Question: Is it lawful for this district to unite 
with Penn and Franklin districts, in Lycoming county, t 


form a joint school ?—Davidson District, Sullivan county. 


Answer: Itis. Adjoining districts lying in different 





counties, may just as legally unite in the formation 


joint school, as if both Districts and a!l the 


in the same county. 


Is it lawful for a school Board to levy 


251. QUESTION: : 
defray the 


and collect a ** building’? tax, to form a fund to 
expense of building a school house, to be erected next, or 
some subsequent year !/—Milesburg Dt., Centre co. 

Directors may legally 


ANSWER: It is believed that 


levy and collect a ** building tax’’ prior to the commence- 
ment of a proposed edifice, and even prior to the purchase 
of the ground. If not, either the whole, or nearly the 


‘ollected within the 


whole of the cost, must be 
which the house is built,—which, if it be a large and costly 
one, may impose an oppressive tax upon the district, even 
to the extent of 2} cents on the dollar of valuation ; or, 
if the directors wish to prevent this weight of tax by the 


erection of acheap building, the result may be a house 





inadequate to the just demands of the district ;—whereas, 
if they seek to avoid a high tax on the one hand, and an 
insufficient house on the other, they may be driven to in- 
cur an illegal amount of debt. Now, nothing in the 
school law or system, contemplates any of these inexpe 
dient or improper measures. Unquestionably, Directors, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, have the same pow- 
possess in like cases,—the power 


ers that individuals 


gradually to accumulate a fund sufficient to effect the ob- 
ject in view ;—the same power that County Commission- 
ers are in the habit of exercising, without question, for 
the erection of court houses and prisons. 

But to render perfectly regular and legal this kind of 
building tax, the Board should adopt and place on their 
That the 


2. That 


minutes, resolutions to the following effect: 1. 
proposed building is needed and will be erected ; 
a certain sum will be requisite for the purpose ; 3. Thata 
certain portion of that sum will be raised for that pur- 
pose the ensuing year; and this last resolution should be 
adopted annually, till the proposed sum, (or enough of it, 
with the amount authorized to be incurred as debi,) be re- 


alized; and the proceeds should be annually set apart and 


sacredly retained for their intended purpose. In this way 
the legality, as well as propriety, of spreading the expense 
of a costly school house over several years previous to its 


erection. is undoubted. 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 
252. QUESTION The outgoing Board of Directors em- 


ployed a number of female Teachers. The new Board in- 


f the use of 
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tend to dismiss them at the « é ioutany 
other objection, than that 1 that the 
Board desire to have all the iles. Can 
this be legally d e! Te MV unty. 

ANSWEI It cannot, unle e€ 18s an express reser- 
vation in the agreement, that e Teacher may be dismiss- 
ed at the end of any mont! t : Generally 
a Teacher is employed f av gh payable 
monthly ; and can only be le : 3 *incom- 
petency, cruelty, negligence i eing a 
female is none of these, the | ure } y the con- 
tract of the predecessors, 4 y | eir cesign 
f emy ying none but fe Li€ ellect i Ii 
these ladies be dismissed wit RUSE ‘ pro 
a y I st 1 loss 

4 WERS 

253. QUESTION A Te e Direc 
t the principle I ( ing t 
stre 8 ther na pelled t 

1 the wl e time vit he Di- 
rectors npensate these g {—Cit 
i ; P the inty 

ANSWEI This shou actice 
is open to great abuse, and itistaction in 
the District, and unpleasa 3 he Board. 
Besides, the practice of “ i be dis- 
( are The prese ( 4 . nomi- 
cal poi ew, its fa g of its rea 
ey if the Dire leacher’s 
boarding at the end of the they may as 
vel it the Deginninga mpen- 
satior nd let him select r nve- 
nient to the and s 

ANSWERS Tt RIN 5 

254. Question: Shou es pupils of 
scl whe sited, be é as **‘ Ad. 
lresses delivered,”’ in the é County MS 
perintendent 

ANSWEI They sl il addresses 
at | neet g t th. | 
s supposed to be a ( ( ty Su- 
perinte lent a ess the r he visits 
with the ¢ sent i the te r 

Use) QUESTION W 1 ¢ ¢ every 
n +} rn ft r eve S 5s 5 ll ha t 
been « sed ?—County Supe 4 

ANSWER: Yes. The pra ‘ Y thly reporting is 
so beneficial and instructive t had better be kept up 
unbrokenly. If nothing has bee é ficially, it will 
only take a line two t But this is not like- 
ly. There will still be lett her acts of of- 
ficial duty performed, and it is we é e public know 
that the officer is at his post. Besides, iring the recess 
of the schools, valuable s ‘ s { the ext years 
operations may occasionally) 4de to this Department. 
It is not to be forgotten that f f the best features of 
the reports, is the aid and they afford to the central 
administration. 

—— ‘ . 

296. Question: Can Dire r extyear’sschools 
in the beginning of May? ( S ilendent. 

ANSWER Phat is, cant ss s regarded 
as next year’s schools? O s ‘ To en 
title a District to ts proy t es e appropriatio! 
for any year, the President t ‘ I i must be 
qualifie 1 to a certificate tft his Department, 
that the schools f his Distr t e | n pen and in 
operati t least four mont ent the first Monday 
in June n that yea See se 6 Act 8 May, 1854. Con- 


} 
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sequently any portion of time before that date cannot be 
included. 


TO DIRE@TORS. 
LEVY OF SCHOOL AND BUILDING TAX. 
257. Question: How are the school tax and the build- 
ing tax to be assessed and apportioned. Separately or to- 
gether ?—Milesburg Dt., Centre co. 


2. Are single freemen who do not follow any occupation, 


and persons who pay the one dollar occupation tax for 
‘¢ school”? purposes, liable to a similar amount of tax the 
same year for “‘ building” purposes ?—Milesburg Dt., Centre 
county. 

Answer: At first view, there seems to be difficulty in 
ascertaining the intention of the Legislature on these 
points ; but a careful examination and collation of all the 
provisions on the subject, in connexion with the object to 
be effected, render it plain that the two separate sums vo- 
ted to be raised for **school’’ and for “ building’? purpo- 
ses, are but parts of the same taz, though intended for 
different objects, and are to be assessed together. Sec. 33 
says, ‘that the Building tax shall be levied and col- 
lected at the same time, in the same manner, and with 
like authority, as the regular annual tax ;”’—and Sec. 30, 
“‘that all taxes levied and assessed by the Directors or 
Controllers, within each school year, shall be contained in 
the same duplicate.” 

When to this it is added, that the money for both purpo- 
ses is paid by the tax-payer in one combined sum, is placed 
by the collector in the hands of the same District Treasu- 
rer,is by the latter kept together, and is only separated 


when it comes to be applied 


to its specific purposes,—it is 
clearly obvious that though fwo sums have been voted by 
the Board, one tar only is to be in the duplicate. 
This 
school and building tax, is as follows :-— 
1. The Board 


keep the schools in operation the proper time 


being the case, the mode of levying a combined 


ascertain what sum will be required to 
during the 
coming year, from which sum they are to deduct the 
amount receivable as State appropriation ; and this process 
will show the amount required to be raised by tax for gene- 
ral **school purposes.’’ They are then to determine the 
amount (if any) required for ‘* building’’ during the year, 
‘‘ not exceeding the amount of the regular annual school 
tax;’? and this added to the amount required by tax for 
general school purposes, gives the amount of combined 
tax tobe assessed. This combined sum is then to be levied 
by resolution of the Board; and the resolution, showing how 
how much is for 


The 


much is for ** school”? and * building’’ 


purposes, is to be put on their minutes. calculation 
will stand thus: 


Necessary for school purposes, including 


exonerations and cost of collection, say $500 00 
Deduct appropriation, 100 00 
Amount to be raised for schoo! purposes, $400 00 
Add for building purposes, 400 00 
Total combined tax to be raised, $800 00 


2. The “‘ adjusted valuation” is then taken up, the num- 
ber of single freemen over twenty-one years of age who 
do not follow any ‘‘ occupation or calling’? ascertained, 
and one dollar 


sult: 


assessed on each; which will give this re- 


Amount to be raised as above, 
Deduct 50 freemen at $1, 


$800 00 
50 00 


Amount yet to be raised, $750 00 


3. On an adjusted valuation of say, $75,000 in the 
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sum will form a rate of ten mills; ané@ 
this rate applied to the “ trades, professions and callings,” 


District, this last 


will show that all valued at $100 and less, become sub- 


ject tothe one dollar tax. These are next to be taken 


oul, thus: 





Balance to be raised as above, $750 00 
Deduct 50 occupations at $1, 50 00 
Leaving yet to be raised by tax, $700 00 


mills is 
to be put on all the other subjects and things in the “ ad- 


4. To raise this last named sum, a rate of ten 
justed valuation,” including the whole amount of each 
of but 
omitting single freemen and also occupations at and under 
$100, 
subtraction of the occupations under $100, because the 


5 


*‘ salary,’ and each ** occupation”? over $100, 


This rate is not to be lessened on account of the 


same rate having been applied as the test to ascertain 
their liability to the $1 tax, it is still to be retained asthe 
tax on the other ‘‘ subjects and things ;”’ and if it produce 
levied, this 
excess will go towards loss by exonerations, &c. 

5. When collected and the 


ducted, the nett proceeds of the entire duplicate are tq be 


any excess over the sum first estimated and 


collector’s commissions de- 


divided between the ordinary “‘ school’? and the “ build- 
ing’? funds, in the proportion of the original levy,—that 
is, in the supposed case, one-half to each, or in whatever 
other proportion they bear to each other. 

If there was either a “‘balance on hand’? for school pur- 
** det t?? 


poses, or a from last year, when the levy was 


made, then the first is to be deducted from or the second 
added to, the amount to be raised ; and the remainder, or 
the total, thus ascertained, is the amount to be levied as 
school tax. 

This construction and mode of applying the taxing pro- 
visions of the school law, not only dispose of the difficulty 
in relation to the one dollar tax on occupations and single 
freemen, but escape several other objections and inequali- 
ties that must result from a separate assessment of each 
portion of tax. It increases the number of trades, profes- 
sions and occupations, liable to the general rate in exact 
proportion with the increase of the rate; it gives to each 
fund its due proportion of the one dollar tax on occupa- 
tions and single freemen, without violating the law by im- 
posing on either a less sum than one dollar; while it im- 
poses On each its proportion of the loss by exonerations, 
and of the expense of collection. 

Under this construction, it need scarcely be remark- 

that 


ingle freemen and occupations, the same year. 


ed, two one dollar taxes are not to be assessed on 


ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL TAX. 


258. The Rate,—thatis, the number of mills tot 


e puton 


each dollar of valuation,—having been ascertained as 


+ 


above, the next step is to assess or apportion the tax.— 
’ is or is not included 
It only affects 


In either case, there is to be but 


And whether a portion for ** building’ 
in the tax rate, does not affect the process. 
the amount of the rate. 
one tar aiid one column in the Duplicate. 

Before applying the ascertained rate to the “ adjusted 


valuation’? which has been procured from the county com- 


missioners (see sections 2 


)and 35 act of 1854, and section 
11 act of 1855),—some explanatory remarks are requisite : 
Ist. If any trade, profession, occupation or calling is 
named but not valued in the adjusted valuation, it is to be 
included in the lowest class and taxed at $1. 
2d. The occupation of a farmer has been decided to be 


y 
a. 


exempt from tax by several of the county courts, under the 
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32 section of the general tax law of 29 April, 1844—(P. 
L. 1844, page 497;) and is not to be taxed under the 
schoo! law. 

3. “ Offices and Posts of Profit,’’—that is, the salaries 
of public officers and of those of corporations, do not 
seem to be subject to the rule relating to minimum $1 tax ; 
but appear to be liable to tax on their whole amount, 
whatever it is, according to the rate of the District, even 
if the tax fall short of one dollar. 

4th. Watches and Pleasure Carriages are to be taxed 
according to the rate of the district on their returned ral- 
uation ; but if not valued in the list, then silver watches 
are to be taken at $20 and gold at $40, and taxed accord- 
ingly, by the rate; and carriages not valued, are to be put at 
some low price, say $40, and taxed accordingly by the 
rate. 

5. Sheep and swine are not taxable. 

The following examples of the application of a rate of 5 
mills have been varied to suit all supposable cases; and 
will best exhibit the correct mode of assessment : 

EXAMPLE l. 


John Smith, (farmer, ) Taz. 
4 Horses, valued at $200 1.00 
6 Cows, sé 90 45 
1 Yoke Oxen, - 50 25 
100 Acres of land, se 4000 20.00 
Total Tax, $21.70 
EXAMPLE 2, 
James Brown, (farmer,) 
2 Horses, valued at $150 75 
6 Cows, ‘“ 75 37 
1 Pleasure carriage, “ 60 30 
Money at interest, 3000 15.00 
Total Tax, $16.42! 
EXAMPLE 3. 
Joseph Williams, (merchant, ) 
Occupation, valued at $800 4.00 
1 Horse, - 75 37 
1 Pleasure carriage, es — 20 
1 Gold Watch, 66 60 30 
Total tax, $4.87} 
EXAMPLE 4, 
Thomas Jones, (physician, ) 
Profession, valued at $ 1000 5.00 
1 Horse, 6 60 30 
1 Pleasure carriage, ved 50 25 
1 Gold Watch, “ — 20 
Total Tax, $5.75 
EXAMPLE 5. 
Hugh Peters, (attorney at law.) 
Profession, valued at $1500 7.50 
1 Gold Watch, 66 50 25 
1 House and Lot, es 3000 15.00 
Total Tax, $22.75 
EXAMPLE 6. 
George Augustus Howard, (gentleman.) 
Occupation, not valued, 1.00 
2 Horses, valued at $200 1.09 
| Pleasure carriage, <3 150 75 
1 Gold Wateh, - 75 37! 
Money at interest, 5000 25.00 
Total Tax, $28.12 
EXAMPLE 7. 
Peter James, (cashier of Bank.) 
Salary, valued at $800 4.00 
1 Cow, sé 20 10 
1 House & Lot, aa 1000 5.00 
Total Tax, $9.10 


EXAMPLE 8. 
John Gordon, (county superintendent.) 


Salary, valued at 
1 Horse, 
1 Carriage, 


EXAMPLE 9. 
George Thompson, (prothonota! 
Salary, valued at 
10 Acres land & house, 


EXAMPLE 


Robert Potts, (carpenter, ) 

Occupation, vaiued at 

1 Cow, 

House and Lot, ” 

I al Tax, 
EXAMPLE 

Henry Snyder, (tailor. ) 

Occupation, value 

1 Silver Watch, 


Money at interest, 


EXAMPLI 2. 
Francis Robinson, (hatter.) 


Occupation, Value 
1 Gold Watch, 
2 Cows, 
15 Acres land & house, 
] A Tax 
EXAMPLE 
John Penn, (laborer.) 
Occupation, Valued at 
] Cow, 
1 Horse 
Tot Tax 
EXAMPLE 14 
William Black, (laborer. ) 
Occupation, not valued, 
1 Cow, Valued at 
1 House and lot, 
I Tax 
EXAM 
Philip Pike, (physician.) 
Profession, not valued 
1 Horse, val at 
1 House and lot, 
I Tax 
EXAMPLE If 
James Turner, (printer. ) 
Uccupation, not value j 
1 Gold Watch, valued at 
EXAMPLI 7. 
Cyrus Grant, (married, no occupation ret 
1 Horse, valued at 
1 Pleasure carriage, 
Money at interest, 
EXAMPLE 18. 
Benjamin Young, (single, no occupati 
Single freeman tax, 
1 Silver Watch, valued at 
1 Horse, 
I Tax 
EXAMPI 8. 
Jacob Young, (single man, dentist 
Occupation, Valued at 
1 Gold Watch, 
1 House and lot 
Total Tax 


returned. ) 


3.00 
10,00 


$13.00 


2.50 
20 
15 
10.00 


1.00 
30 
5.00 


$6.30 
1.00 
20 
$1.20 


40 
5.00 


ed 


$2.00 


4.00 





$6.30 
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EXAMPLE 20. 
Paul Franks, (widower, no occupation returned.) 
Single freeman tax, 1.00 
1 Gold Watch, valued at $50 25 
Money at interest, , 500 2.50 
Total Tax, $3.7 
EXAMPLE 21. 
Mary Hunter, (single woman.) 
1 House and lot, valued at $ 1006 5.00 
1 Cow, , 15 7 
Total Tax, $5.07} 
EXAMPLE 22. 
Susan Sharp, (widow.) 
10 Acres of land, valued at $500 2.50 
Money at interest, 1000 5.00 
Total Tax, $7.50 
If the above rate of 5mills is only for school pur- 
poses,”’ and it is desired also to raise money for ** build- 


ing,’ all that is necessary, is, to add the required sum to 
the amount of the original levy ; in which case the rate 
will be increased in the same proportion,—say to 6,8 or 


10 mills. And then precisely the same process is to be 


employed as above, except that instead of multiplying by 
5, the number 6, 8, or 10 is to be employed ;—no occupa- 


tion however being taxed at only $1, except such as will 


not give over one dollar by the actual rate, whatever it is. 
For instance: at arate of 5 mills, all occupations at $200 
and under, pay one dollar tax; while at arate of 10 


mills, only those at $100 and under, come within the $1 
rule. 

It may be added, that, when the necessary exonerations 
have been made, the whole of the available tax collected, 
and the collector’s commissions deducted,—the balance is 


nett tax, and is to be regarded by the District Treasurer as 
applicable to ** school purposes” and ‘* building purposes” 
in the proportions of the original levy, say one-half to each, 
if that was the proportion ; and each fund is to be applied 
by the Board in their expenditures, only to its proper pur- 


pose. 


BOARDS OF CONTROL IN CITIES AND BOROUGHS. 

259. Question 1. Is it imperative upon the Schoo! Di- 
rectors of all the wards of a borough or city, to form one 
Board of Control, or does the act of 1854 leave it optional 
with them ? 

2. If the former, what are the duties enjoined upon them 
by law ; and, should such a board of control be organized, 
could a majority of the controllers, at any time, interfere 
with the actions of the separate boards in their particular 


districts ? 
3. If the local boards of directors should refuse to form 
a board of control agreeably to law, how would their 


action affect, if at all, the State appropriation to the dis- 
tricts.— Harrisburg South Ward District. 

After a careful examination of the school law in refer- 
ence to these questions, the following conclusions have 
been arrived at: 

ist. That the formation of one School District, under a 
Board of Controllers, out of all the single ward districts of a 
borough or city, is not only compulsory under the general 
school law of 8th May, 1854, but that it was the intention of 
the Legislature, at once to abolish all such single ward dis- 
tricts, except for certain purposes specified in the second sec- 
tion; and consequently, that all action of such single ward 
districts, for general school purposes, is illegal. 

The first section enacts, “‘that every township, borough 
and city of this commonwealth, or which shall hereafter 


be erected, shall constitute and be a school district, subject 
to the provisions of this act.’’ 
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The second section provides for a union into one, of all 
le ward districts in boroughs or cities in operation 


the sit 
he ng 


at the passage of the act, and renders indisputable the 


rant of all the general powers to the board of control, by 


expressly reserving certain specified powers to the directors 


of each ward, which are stated with great caution and 


strict limitation, thus: That ‘‘each ward shal! retain its 


school property, both real and personal, and elect a sepa- 
rate board of directors, who shall exercise in their respec- 
tive limits, all the powers and duties of school directors, 


as regards the erection or repairing of school houses, and 





the purchasing, renting or selling of school houses and 
lots; and shall also levy, assess, collect and disburse in 


an 


d upon their respective wards, all taxes rendered ne- 


cessary to the exercise of the foregoing powers.” And, 
to put the matter beyond cavil, the same section declares, 
that ‘* ail the other powers and duties pertaining to school di- 
‘ectors, which are conferred, or enjoined by this act, 
shall be exercised in such city or borough by the board of 
controllers, composed of the directors of the several 
wal who are hereby authorized and required to perform 
all the duties belonging to the boards of directors in single 
districts, with the exception contained this section.”’ 


Tracing the change from this starting point, it is found 
law of 1854: 


vested with the same 


} 1 


vade the whole general school Con- 


boroughs or cities, are 


8 in 


al powers, and are to perform the same general 


genel 
juties, as directors in townships; they are to meet and 
organize within 20 days after the election (sec. 12); are 


rl 
4 | 


liable to removal for neglect of duty (sec. 9); have the same 


corporate powers (sec. 18) ; the same powers to estab- 


lish and regulate schools (sec. 23); to assess and collect 
tax (sec. 28); and to borrow money (sec. 22); can 

lone, in a city or borough, forward the four months cer- 
tificate and receive the State appropriation (sec. 36) ; 
while their teachers are subject to the same examination, 


and their schools to the same visitation by the County Su- 
perintendent, (sec. 38 and 41), and they themselves to 
of the State Superintendent. In a 


the same jurisdiction 


word, the one idea of the school law, on this point, is, 
that while directors are the only local authority for gen- 
eral school purposes, in townships,—controllers are the 
only local authority for similar purposes, in boroughs and 
cities having more wards than one. 

So plain is this, that there can be no mistake in pro- 


the of single ward directors, in such 


cities and boroughs, as being without law and void, except 
to 


the second section. 


nouncing action 


in relation the ward school property, as reserved in 


e case, the question arises: whether ,the 


the 2nd section of the Act of 1854, 


This being th 
enjoined 
consummated after the expiration of the twenty 
It has been 


union by 
can be 
days from the annual election of directors? 
decided by this Department, that the organization of am 
ordinary board of directors may legally take place after 
the twenty days; and the same is to be the construction, 
of This 
yrtion of the law is merely directory; but if strictly con- 


as to the organization of a board controllers. 


Pp 
strued and confined to the twenty days, the result might be, 
that the cities or boroughs in question, would be without 
schools for nearly a year,—for certainly in such districts, 
single district schools are illegal. 


the assessment of taxes, *‘on or before the 


> annually ;—the Supreme Court has 


So, as to 
first Monday in May,’ 
decided, and this Department always acted on the princi- 
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ple, that this act, being merely directory and for the pub- | but distributed so as, in the oy n of the Superintendent, 
lic good, may be legally performed after that day. to do the most good. It is remembered, that the 
In the present case, the boards of two wards of the city | Presidents and Secretaries all the Boards and many 
of Harisburg, should at once convene as a board of con- | Teachers, have already receive pies by mail. 
trollers, and organize by the appointment of officers ; 2d. Four months certificates ne for each District 
estimate the probable expense of keeping the schools in 3d. Teachers monthly re e for each school. For 
operation the coming year; levy a sufficient tax to meet) preservation and easy reference, these are now in book 
it ; elect their teachers ; and take all other steps to open | form, each intended to re eedings of the school 
the schools for the year, at the usual time,—say after the | ior five years. ‘They are l es egard to the num- 
approaching vacations. ber of pages contained:—The , int ed f Districts 
The board of directors of each ward should also meet; with terms not exceeding ths , for 
separately, and ascertain the tax, if any, requisite in re-| those with terms from siz to et nths; and the rest, 
lation to the property belonging to them; and if any tax | for those with terms on s ( y Su- 
beyond this has already been voted and assessed, the vote perintendents will be careful t e them a ingly. 
should be reconsidered and negatived, and the duplicate; An explanation of their | I f use, wil! be 
recalled. found on the last page of « 
The union under one beard of contrcl and into one dis- ith. Annual District rej; ea Dist 
trict, is the law, and the necessary steps to perfect it, may oth. Professional ce é Ks 
as well be taken at once, as later and when greater com- 6th. Provisional certificat vit! e suggestions 
plication shall have taken place. to effect uniformit the 
2nd. The foregoing remarks are a reply also to the sec- 7th. Visitation note books, a 
ond question. There can be no in‘erference between the gen- Sth. A book of annual Dist re] s, for the County 
eral board of control and the local board of directors ; the for-| Superintendent. Into this he to t sfe he statistics 
mer having all the general powers, and the latter only the con- | of the report ea Dist t passes tl gh his hands, 
trol of the property,so far as erection, repairing, purchas- | for his own use and refe1 
ing, renting or selling are concerned ;—the use of it for 
school purposes being in the board of control. DISTRICT ANNUAL REPORTS. 
3d. The course of this department, in reference to the pay- 263. These documents ca ’ each the Depart- 
ment of State appropriation to districts of this kind, is plain, | Mé nt, except through the 4 3, and With the written ap- 
No single ward district in a city or borough, containing more | proval, of the proper Co. Suf endent. During the cur- 
wards than one, can hereafter be recognized ; and the amount trent year, ther ile heretofore i that the annual 
of State appropriation, will only be paid to the properly certi- State appropriation would t be 2 t the Report of 
. pm ~ rT > 22 ha : r } ar ‘ { ; } 
fied Treasurer of the Board of Controllers of the whole city or the District for the same was file ie Scho De- 
horough partment, was abandone the State appropriation 
' . > P } ~ ¢ bie S > o- ‘ + sare 
Note: This reply, and those to Milesburg District, in has been paid as nas t I cert ate Was 
Centre county, were prepared in June, 1860, and sent to/| filed, without waiting for t al report of the same 
the nran -retaries. bi > } he: a the ts 
the proper Secretaries, but not then published. As the tax | ,, 31 oO reasor for t ¢ 3. that the desire to 
for the year had been laid and other school operations |", 
¢ > . 4 . . . tain the Ctate ( eT e 
commenced in most of the districts of the State, in ignor- |°"'™ : t i to 
ance of the law, it was then thought better not to enforce | prepare their annual R t é t sé f the 
its true construction, and thus embarrass the proceedings | school operations of the ye : esenting incom- 
of the districts affected by it, forthe current year. They are |,, , 
| : y.aré|plete reports. The n¢ , evil, and 
now published, however, as notice to all, with the distinct 
' the fore, |} te } " ¢ { ™ 
statement, that the law will be strictly adhered to in al] ‘"©™ Creat ea Super 
similar cases hereafter. intendents will b ked to, t use t innual ] rts of the 
Districts to be foru , first Mon- 
TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
day in June, when the vear ¢ 3, And it 
DISTRICT SECRETARIES. ‘ 
— on . PEER ,|is now distinctly to be é ter’s 
260. Each Co. Superintendent will please at once forward , ' ‘ 
. i Salary due on the first of s te 7 bet ito any 
to the School Department a list of the present Secretaries : 
. . ; County Superietendent, t the nnua ist t re- 
of all the districts in his county, with their post office ad- 
: ports of his county, sha ( t School Depart- 
dresses. Immediate attention to this request, will be es- ‘ 
ment. 
teemed a favor. And changes in the office of Secretary. P 
: n some few intie e yet districts with- 
during the year, are also to be reported as they occur. , 
¢ . ¢ outcommon sci Ss in UI ¢ irse I f rts 
ar he rnect 7 fror he ‘ + T ot te + - 
PRINTED CALLS AND NOTICES. can be expected irom t A I , in 
. ’ , 4 + stead « report. t} r ( S ‘ t wi 
261. County Superintendents wiil please cut out of the ead oF @ report, the | é é é will 
= lease +; the nan f e » ; the 
newspapers and forward to this Department, all printed please certily the name ol ¢ ime 
nd post office iress S¢ ( f 


calls and notices for meetings and examinations issued | *"¢ P 
by them. These documents are preserved in a book pre- | ** Board, if any. 


yared for that purpose. 
pared for that purpose THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 


ANNUAL BOXES OF SCHOOL DOCUMENTS. 264. County Superintend ire hereby instructed to 


262. The usual boxes of School Documents for County ‘grant no certificates, after t! t M in June, 1861, 
Superintendents, are now in the course of preparation and / without an examination in the Theory as well as the Prac- 
will all be forwarded between this date and the middle of tice of Teaching; and to ma e proficiency in both, in 
June. Each will contain :— the certificate, according to the same scale (from 1 to 5) 

ist. The annual Report of this Department for 1860, in | with the other branches. 1 standing of the candidate in 
number equal to about one for each school in the proper |the Theory, is to be writte to the certificate when that 


county. They are not, however, to be left at the schools, document is issued. and is e base n the perusal of 
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standard works, or a knowledge derived from Normal Lec- 
tures, on the science. But standing in the Practice, is not 
to be marked in the certificate, till after careful visitation 
of the candidate’s school by the County Superintendent. 
The present form of Prévisional certificate does not pro- 
vide for the proposed division of the subject of Teaching; 
but till a new edition shall be issued, the certificate now in 
use can be made to suit, by writing the words “* Theory of?’ 
after the word Teaching where it now occurs in the body 
and the margin of the certificate, and by adding an addi- 
tional line for the “ Practice.” It will then stand thus: 
Teaching—Theory of —— —— ° 











Teaching—Practice of 

This division of the subject and a special examination on 

the principles of “‘ Teaching,” will cause candidates for the 

honors and responsibilities of the profession, to study the 

science more than is done at present,—a result most desir- 
able and to be promoted by every available means. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


265. It is not desirable that these reports shall be pre- 
pared, till after the termination of the school year which 
they embrace. Hence, these instructions have been delayed 
till near the time for their practical application. 
ously, the suggestions to be found on the inside of the 


Previ- 


cover of the visitation note-book, were sufficient to direct 
attention to the subject; and any officer who took notes 
accordingly will have no difficulty in meeting the require- 
ments now made. It is, however, neither intended to in- 
clude every item in those suggestions, nor to exclude all 
other information. The one course would cumber each 
annual report with matters which should only periodical- 
ly and for the purpose of comparison, be presented,—say 
at the end of each official term; the other would ignore 
that independent and suggestive agency of the officer him- 
self, which the 42d section of the school 
designs to render efficient, as one of the means for the 
Superintendents will, there- 


law evidently 


improvement of the system. 
fore, for the present, only report such of the statistical 
items, indicated in the visitation note-books, as are now 
specifically asked for; While they will exercise their own 
discretion, in ‘** suggesting such improvements in the 
school system,’ and ** giving such information in regard 
to the practical operation of the common schools and the 
laws relating thereto,’ as each may deem of public interest. 

This invitation is not, however, to be received as a 
pledge to publish the whole of every report. That will 
be seen to be out of the question, when it is known, that 
though eighty pages of last year’s general report were 
given to the text of the county reports, yet nearly two- 
thirds of the matter of those documents, as they reached 
this department, were omitted. When the three-fold ob- 
ject of the reports is understood, the reason for this cur- 
tailment becomes plain. The first purpose of each report 
is, to give such information of the workings of the sys- 
tem and of the views of the local officer, as may enable 
this Department to discharge its functions properly and 
intelligently, and usefully to report to the Legislature ; 
the second is, to furnish all the necessary statistical items, 
that can be numerically expressed, to be tabularized, so as 
to present both specific and general results at a glance, 
and lead to reliable contrasts and conclusions ; and the 
third is to make known such facts and conditions, and 
such individual opinions and suggestions, of the local 
officer, as, though they cannot well be classed or tabula- 
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rized, are still of sufficient general bearing and interest 
to be worthy of public attention. 

If this is the correct view, it follows, that only those 
portions which come under the last head, are proper, as 
extracts, to be appended to the annual State report ;—the 
others coming in place in the general tables, or exerting 
their due influence in moulding the various recommenda- 
tions of this Department to the Legistature. Hence, 
further, brevity in statement, and the expression in figures of 
as much of the reports as possible, are the main points to 
be kept in view, in framing the annual county reports. 

In conformity with these views, the following items of 
information are requested : 

School Houses: The number which are sufficient in all 
respects,—naming also the Districts in which they occur 
and the number in each; the number defective in some 
respects, but susceptible by repair or alteration of being 
made sufficient ; and the number wholly defective and in- 
jurious to the health or habits of youth,—giving the names 
of the districts in which the latter occur and the number in 
each. The total in these three classes should be equal 
to the whole number of school houses in the county. 

Under this head may also be given a brief account of 
school buildings of a superior kind, erected or completed 
within the year; and of such as, from their defectiveness, 
deserve to be held up to public notice. 


Furniture and Apparatus: The number of school houses 
supplied with comfortable and tasteful furniture and ade- 
quate apparatus,—giving also the names of the Districts 
containing such, and the number in each; the number 
with only medium furniture and apparatus ; and the num- 
ber with insufficient furniture and destitute of apparatus, 
—naming the districts in which the latter occur, and the 
number in each. 


Schools: The whole number of well graded schools, 
either Union or Separate,—with the names of the Districts 
and the number in each; the number of ungraded schools, 
but with proper classification of pupils and uniformity of 
text books; and the number without classification of pu- 
pils or uniformity of text books, andthe names of the Dis- 


tricts in which the latter occur and the number in each. 


Teachers: Whole number with professional certificates 
who taught during the year, and the number of those of 
this class who gave ful! satisfaction. The whole number 
who taught with provisional certificates, and of these the 
number who gave full satisfaction. 
The lowest figure in each branch on which a provision- 
al certificate was granted during the year; and the lowest 
figure on which it is proposed to grant provisional certi- 
ficates during next year. 
The whole number of Teachers examined during the 
year, and the number rejected. The number privately ex- 
amined, ifany. The number of certificates annulled. 
Moral Instruction: The number of schools in which the 
Scriptures were regularly read ; the number in which mo- 
ral instruction was imparted by means of a text book ; 
and the number in which it was regularly and usefully 
|given, orally or preceptively. 

Visitation: The number of times each schoo] was visit- 
jed by the County Superintendent, and the average dura- 
tion of the visits; with the number not visited at all, if 
jany, and the reasons. 

The whole number of Directors in the county, and of 
pene who accompanied the Superintendent at the visita- 


tions. 

















Institutes : The number of County Institutes inthe year;| Beprorp: 


and the duration of, and number of Teachers present at, 
each. 

The number of District Institutes ; the number of meet- 
ings of each in the term; and of teachers on the roll of 
each. The perceptible effects on the District, if any. 

District Secretaries: The number and names of Districts 
having Secretaries who acted as District Superintendents ; 
the number of times, monthly, each visited the schools; 
the compensation allowed each per annum; and the per- 
ceptible effect, if any. 

The number and names of the Districts which pay a sa- 
lary to their Secretary, not as District Secretary, but mere- 
ly as Secretary or recording officer of the Board, and the 


amount paid in each case, per annum. 


Progress in Districts: Districts which made marked pro- 
gress in educational improvement during the year, by the 
efforts of their Directors, should be named, with the par- 
ticulars of their success. Such as retrograded, if any, 
should also be specified, with the causes of failure. 

Public Sentiment: The prevailing sentiment of the 
county in relation to the system is to be stated, whether 
favorable or unfavorable, improving, stationary or rece- 


ding, with the prominent causes. 


Plans for next year: The experience of the year now 
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So far as 


Most of the schools have closed. 


I can learn, they have done better this year than ever be- 


fore. 

Berks: By the first of March I had visited every school 
in the county with the exception of those Reading. Vi- 
sited thirty schools a second ard some few a third time. 

Biarr: Visited all the schools (except four) once, and 


about a dozen twice. 


CaMBRIA: Of the twenty-six districts the county, 


fifteen have been visited. In two districts all the schools 


were found closed. 


Carson: Winter schools closed, and were all visited 
previous to first of March. 

CENTRE All the schools visited once—56 twice—6 the 
third time. Schools generally Be 

CRAWFORD: Schools are now nearly all closed, and have 
finished visiting for the winter. 

CLaRion: At this date (March 9,) many of the schools 
have closed. I may be able to visit a few more during 
the month. 
sed. There 


Criinton: The schools have nearly all cl 


| will be but few to visit in Ay 


closing, cannot but have made each officer fully acquaint- | 


ed with the condition and wants of his county, and caused 
him to think of means for improvement. It is, however, 
neither supposed nor advised, that there must be a new plan 
of operation in every county,—change being neither ne- 
cessari!y improvement, nor to be adopted, except on the 
clearest proof of its propriety; but when required, new 
measures should be carefully considered and vigorously 
pursued. The commencement of the year will naturally 
be the time for their introduction, and their previous state- 
ment in the report will be proper. Accordingly, a brief 
programme of operations for next year is requested, if one 
has been matured,—with the advice, repeated, that what- 
ever has been found to work well, or even middling well, 
shall be retained, and that nothing new shall be adopted, 
merely for the sake of novelty or change. It is to be 
borne in mind, that the partial failure of any measure, or 
entire plan. of official operation may be caused by defective 
administration, and that the change needed, may not be in 
the plan itself, but in the mode of its execution. 


Order of Topics: It is requested that the topics of each 
report shall be in the order herein suggested. This will 
not only be methodical, but will facilitate the business of 


the Department in preparing its own annual tables and 


statements. The local suggestions and special views, with 


the general conclusions of each officer, will appropriately 
form the conclusion of the report. 

It only remains to add, that the report of every county 
is expected to be on file by the first of July, at the latest. 
This is indispensabie, to enable the Department to per- 
form its own duties in due season. 


VISITATION BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

266. ArmsTRoNG: Willcomplete winter term of visita- 
tion by the middle of March, and will then have been in 
every school in the county within the present school year, 


CoLtumBi1A: Schools generally sed. Visited all the 
schools of the county except a few that had temporarily 
suspended, when I was in their neighborhood. 

CUMBERLAND: The schools of our county have gener- 
ally closed, and I have concluded my visitation, except in 
Shippensburg, where the sch s continue nine months. 

DauPuHinN: Schools unvisited: Rush District 2, hard to 
get at;—2 on islands in Susquehanna river,in Londonderry 


township—river filled with floating ice at the time ;—1 in 


in Upper Paxton twp.—was told teacher had left ;—1 in 
Lykens twp.—out of the way,—2 others closed at time of 
visitation, one teacher sick, the other teacher at Harris- 
burg. 
Er1reE: Visited every township and most of the schools. 
Huntinepon: Labored ha n order to visit all the 
schools, but not quite success! , aiew having ci sed be- 


fore I could visit them. 


InDIANA: Our schools generally closed—have only 
been able, as yet, to duplicate 15 visits. 

McKean: Schools generally closed. Visited all in the 
county during the winter, t six or eight 
) 

NORTHUMBERLAND: Have finished first term of visita- 
tion through the county Expect to be able to visit all the 
schools, or nearly all of them, a second time. 

Perry: Have visited all the schools once, with one ex- 
ception, not in operation when I visited the district. 

SnypER: Our schools generally closed. | pon my se- 
cond visit to the schools, | was accompanied by some of 
the Directors, which made it very encouraging to teachers 
and scholars, and pleasant to myself. 

Suttivan: Schools generally closed. Withone ortwo 
exceptions, all the schools of the county have been visi- 
ted the past winter; some twice and a few three times. 

WESTMORELAND: Schools are nearly all closed. Have 


visited all of them once, and about twenty have had two 
visits. 


| Wryomrinc: Have visited all the schools, with two or 


BEAVER: Majority of winter schools closed. Visited |three exceptions, during the winter term, and some of 


nearly all once, and many of them a second time. 


‘them twice. 
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°° ‘ ° > 
Original Communications. 
HUMANE INSTITUTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Deaf and Dumb. 

A peculiar interest attaches to those unfortu 
nate youths, who have been deprived of any of the 
senses, or are mentally enfeebled. Especially is 
interest manifested for such, when their parents 
are destitute, or addicted to vice. General sym 
pathy is moved for their protection and care, and 
our legislators have been prompt, in responding to 
this sentiment. The annual report of the board 
of directors of the Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb has just been received; and in 
looking it through, a few matters are presented, 
which seem worthy of our attention. From the 
following statement, an idea of the habits of the 
inmates may be formed :— 

‘‘The work-shops give employment to the boys 


two or three hours daily. The girls are taught 


plain sewing and dress-making, and are employed in | 


housewifery. Habits of industry are thus forming, 
and the pupils are preparing for the duties and 
practical business of life. The hours of the day are 
appointed to study, work, exercise and amusement. 

The pupils are constantly under the supervision 
of the Principal, the Instructors, the Matron or 
the Steward. The indisposed have the prompt and 
devoted services of an attentive and skillful Phy- 
sician, and, in critical cases, the valuable advice of 
the distinguished consulting Physicians of the In- 
stitution. Thus, in sickness and in health, the im- 
provement, comfort and happiness of the pupils 
are assiduously promoted.” 

The report contains many: practical suggestions 


respecting the methods of instructing deaf mutes | 


at home, preparatory to being sent to this Institu- 


tion. The whole system of education, is based 
upon signs. With mutes, as with pupils in our 


primary schools, the main object is to awaken 
thought, and to enable them to understand the use 
of what they are being taught. A word written 
upon a slate, conveys no idea to a pupil of its use 
But if by presenting the object, of which it is the 
name, and by signs, he can be made to understand 
that the word represents the name of the object, 
then his education has begun, and by constant re 
petition, the lesson is fixed upon his mind. 

The following suggestions respecting the use of 
signs, and how they should be adopted, are given 
for the benefit of the parents of deaf mutes : 

“Let them observe the child, and imitate the 
signs he makes. When he is pleased with anything, 
invent a sign for the thing, and repeat that sign 
many times afterwards. Distinguish different per- 
sons by signs, suggested by a scar, mole, beard, or 
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any little peculiarity which the person may pos- 
Imitate the actions of riding, sowing, eating, 
mowing, cutting, throwing, sewing. For “ good,” 
kiss the hand. For “bad,” bring the hand to the 
lips, turn the palm down, and throw it from you. 
For “ glad” pat the heart rapidly with a cheerful 
sorry,” rub the clenched hand 


SeSsS 


expression, For “ 
on the heact, with a sad expression of countenance. 
For “black,” draw the end of the forefinger 
along the eye-brow. For “red,” touch the lips 
with the forefinger. For “love,” cross the hands 
and press them on the heart. For “hate,” push 
both hands, the palms out, from the heart, as if re- 
pelling something from the left side. For “ lie,” 
move the forefinger across the mouth horizontally. 
For “true,” place the forefinger perpendicularly 
across the lips, and thrust it forwards.” S. P. B. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN ARITHMETIC. 

It has been shown that Arithmetic involves Meth- 
ods of operation, and that these methods are found- 
ed upon Principles, and give rise to special Terms. 
Arithmetical instruction therefore contemplates the 
presentation of these methods, terms and principles. 
The methods apply more particularly to Written 
Arithmetic, 
part of Primary Arithmetic being so simple and 
evident, that they need not be formally considered ; 


the processes employed in the oral 


the terms and principles, however, are as necessary 
here as elsewhere. The necessity of employing these 
terms and understanding these principles, dictates 
their early introduction. We propose, therefore, to 
consider them in the present article. 

[t will be remembered, that in these elementary 
instructions, the inductive method of teaching should 
employed. This Inductive method, we remark, 
sant, is identical in principle with the famous 


be 
and justly |: 
eral reader, 
appears simple and superfluous, but its philosophical 


iuded method of Pestalozzi. To the gen- 


and even to many teachers, it sometimes 


importance will not be questioned by the accomplish- 
ed instructor. 

There is nothing more unsatisfactory, however, 
than the attempt to write out a form of inductive 
teaching. It is like a description of a landscape 
compared to the real woods, rocks, hills, streams and 
Induc- 
tive teaching is a living form, not a dead fcrmula. 
It needs a real class of boys and girls, with their 
minds awake and eager for developement, to show 
We propose, however, doing 


valleys, blended in the harmony of nature. 


its utility and power. 
the best we can,—presenting a model outline, and not 
the full, living form. As a basis for these exercises, 
the following aphorisms will please be borne in mind: 
Ist. Veach first the idea, then the expression of it.— 
2nd. Always necessitate a term before its introduction, 


and then give the correct term. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Epwarp Brooks, in the Clerk’s Office of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 
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TEACHER: 
and ask you how many I have, the word which you 


When I take some objects in my hand 


nips? Why can you 


both the same, 


could y 
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notad them? If they were 


yu add them ? You see, then, 


use before the name of theobjects, in answering my |that they are concrete numbers and not the same 
question, expresses a number. A number, then, is|kind. Very well, remember now, that numbers which 
the howmany in a collection, not the collection itself. |express the same kind « are called similar 
A single thing, or one of a collection is called a unit. | concrete numbers, and which denote different 

The subject presented in a manner somewhat like | objects are called dissimilar ete numb W hat 
that indicated, can be made clear to quite young pu-| kind of numbers can be added then, and what kind 
pils, and they may be enabled to attain a correct no-|cannot? The result will be like the numbers added. 
tion of that in regard to which even learned men have! y,.422: How many remains when we take twe 
evinced an inaccurate conception. There have been | appl s from five apples? The process of taking one 


many definitions of a number, from Euclid to Newton, 
and down to the present day, a few of which are 
correct, while many are entirely wrong. The popu- 
lar definition,—‘“‘ A number is a collection of units,” 
indicates either very little, or else very loose habits 
of thought, as it is radically vicious. In the proper 
place we shall enter into a thorough discussion of 
the definitions of Arithmetic, endeavoring to approx- 
imate the truth, if we do not reach it. The popular 
error is the neglect to distinguish between a collec- 
tion and that which determines the how many of the 
collection. The number is, that which makes the 
indefinite collection a definite something. But we 
must proceed to the other terms and the principles. 

Treacuer: When I say two apples, what two do |] 
TeacuEerR: When I 
We do not 


W hat two may I mean, any two? 


mean? Pupiis: Two apples. 


say two, what two do I mean? Puptis: 
know. TEACHER: 
Pourpits: 


without thinking of any particular two. 


Yes, sir, any two you choose, or just two 
TEACHER: 
Can you think of two, without thinking of some par- 
ticular two? Purits: O yes, sir, just two without | 
its being marbles, or apples, or anything. 

TeacuER: Yousee a difference, then, between two 
and two hooks, two marbles, &c.; very well, I will 
give you the name which denotes this differen: 
When I say two, three, &c., without referring to any 
particular two or three, the numbers are called ad- 
stract numbers ; but when I give the name of the ob- 
jer ts with the number, it is called a concrete num- 
ber. 

The little 
these terms, by means of examples, until they are 
entirely familiar with them. We call the attention 
of the reader to the fact, that in reality, we have no 


learners should then be drilled upon 


such thing as a concrete number, every number 


being an abstraction. You may number acollection 
of apples, but neither the collection nor the number 
which defines the collection, is anything that pos- 
sesses a concrete existence. It is, however, conve- 
nient to distinguish between the number as applied 
to objects, used independently of them. 


TreacueR: How many are 4 and 3? 


unite two numbers into one, in this way, the result | multiply 2 shillings and 6 p 


number from another is l btraction; the num- 
ber which we take awa alled the subtra- 
hend, the number from which it is taken, is called 
the minuend, and the result is called the difference 


or remainder. 


If you 
is the minuend, whic h 


mainder? If youadd 


together, what will it 


the difference from the 


TEACHER: 


potatoes ¢ 


Can you s 


Why can j 


subdtra 


from eight, which 
the subtrahend, which the re- 
the rematnder and subtrahend 
produce % If you substract 
minuend, what will it equal? 
ibtract three apples from five 


ou not subtract them? Are 


these similar or dissimilar concrete numbers? If 
they were similar, could you subtract them? What 
kind of numbers then can be subtracted, and what 
kind cannot be subtra 1 

Thus the pupils are led to the terms employed in 
addition and subtra the principles upon 
which the processes are founded. The terms of mul- 
tiplication and division are obtained in a similar 


manner. Assuming, t! 


ed, we proceed to consi 


TEACHER: 


sult apples or somethin 


anything but apples 
same denomination a 
TEACHER: Can we 


Can we take 8 appl 
number is 4? What 
multiplier then always 
the multiplier ever b 


Here w 


may present in the forn 


Prop. 1. The multip] 
ber. 

Prop. 2. The produ 
cand. 


The importance of the 


principles will be appré 


whom have undoubt 


attempting to multiply 


other. In fact childre 


have fallen into this error. I haves 


D i tract or ct 


ili 


dly been ann 


have been present- 


ler the principles involved. 
( { 3, is the re- 
Can the result be 
Ch rod then is of the 
ipples 4 peaches times? 
s 41 sf What kind of a 


mber must the 
ncrete ? Can 
ng principles which we 
abstract num- 

the multipli- 
presentation of these 
yy teachers, many of 
yed with pupils 
one concrete number by an- 
the only ones who 


n are 


n quite good 


When we |arithmeticians puzzling themselves, in the attempt to 


by 2 shillings and 6 


is called the sum, and the process is called addition. | pence, and also with the similar impossibility of mul- 


W hat is the sum of 2 and 5, &c. 
TracuEeR: What is the sum of 3 pigs and 4 tur- 


; v1 DO F » OO F 
tiplying $2.50 by $2.50 
In square measure an 


d duodecimals, we have some- 
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thing like this, but every intelligent teacher knows, 
that the multiplier is not regarded as concrete in the 
act of multiplying. The old rule, that “feet multi- 
plied by feet give square feet,” is no more strictly 
true, than pumpkins multipled by pumpkins give 
square pumpkins. 

We now pass to the principles of division. 

Teacuer: Can we divide 8 apples by 2 boys ?— 
How many times are 2 boys contained in 8 apples. 
Why cannot we divide 8 apples by 2 boys? What 
2 is contained in 8 apples? Why are two apples con- 
tained in 8 apples ?—Answer : Because 4 times 2 ap- 
ples are 8 apples. 
Why is 
it not ?—Answer : Because no number of times 2 will 
equal 8 apples. Will not 4 apples times two, equal 
8 apples ?—Answer: We cannot take two 4 apples 
times, since the multiplier must be an abstract num- 
ber. The quotient, then, which denotes the number 
of times the divisor which equals the dividend must 
always be what kind of a number ?—Answer: An 
abstract number. 

By questions like the above we attain to the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

Prop. 1. The diviser and dividend must be similar 


Tracer: Is two contained in 8 apples? 


numbers. 

Prop. 2. The quotient is always an abstract num- 
ber. 

As clear as the above may seem to the teacher 
and general reader, yet there are even quite learned 
arithmeticians who assume, some in practice and a 
few in theory, that the divisor need not be of the 
same name as the dividend, and that the quotient is 
not always abstract. In proof of this statement, I 
may be permitted to quote, without mentioning 


names. 


In a work on Arithmetic, by a LL.D., the follow- | 


ing language occurs: “we divide the 102 bu. by 4, 
and we obtain a quotient of 25 bu. Fc. LL.D. at 
the end of a name ought to know better than that. 
Another LL.D. says, “we jind that 7 is contained 


in 36 bushels 5 times and 1 bushel over.” It would 
be gratifying to see this demonstrated. Since the 


product of the divisor by the quotient equals the 
dividend, it would be necessary to show, that 5 times 
7 equals 35 bushels, which is what the boys would 
call “ a poser.” 

Following the wake of the LL. D.’s the A. M.'s 
in almost any number, fall into the same error,—an 
error which should be discarded from our text books 
as soon as possible. The problems that give rise to 
solutions, seeming to require this absurdity in divi- 
sion, are such as the following : 

If 4 boys receive 12 cents, how many cents does 1 


boy recewe ? 
Here we are told it becomes necessary to divide 
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how many times 4 boys equal 12 cents, both of 
which questions serve to silence, if not convince. 
Others, however, tell us, that it is required to di- 
vide 12 cents by the abstract number 4, asserting in 
proof, that the quotient is 3 cents, a concrete num- 
In reply, we show them that they assume, that 
2 cents, which violates a 


ber. 
3 cents times 4 equals 1 
principle of multiplication. 

What is the correct solution of the problem under 
consideration? We present two, both of which are 
logically correct. 

Sol. 1. 
fourth of 12 cents, which is 3 cents, since 3 cents is 
one of the four equal parts of 12 cents, known from 
the fact, that 4 times 3 cents are 12 cents. 

Here there is no division of 12 cents by 4 or 4 boys. 


If 4 boys receive 12 cents, 1 boy receives 1 


The case is a very simple one of fractions which is 
not based upon a division either by a concrete or an 
abstract number, but merely a derivative of multi- 
plication. 

Sol. 2. For each boy to receive one cent, it will re- 
quire 4 cents, hence to receive 12 cents, each boy will 
receive as many limes 1 cent as 4 cents are contained 
times in 12 cents which are 3, hence each boy will re- 
ceive 3 times 1 cent, or 3 cents. 

In the next article we propose presenting the sub- 
jects of Nuneration and Notation, basing a correct 
system of Primary instruction, upon the philosophi- 
cal principles evolved in the discussion. 

Normal School, April, 1860. Epwarp Brooks, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NO. 10. 

How should the conjugation of this verb be 
taught? Pupils generally find more difficulty in 
determining the mood and tense of the verb, than 
in any other grammatical exercise. This fact is 
the result of three causes : 

First. An inherent difficulty, owing to the nu- 
merous moods and tenses and the various forms of 


the latter. 


Second. An error in most of our grammars, in 
making the mood depend upon the nature of the 
sentence, rather than upon the form of the verb. 

Third. An error in teaching, in requiring pupils 
to commit to memory, whole conjugations of verbs 
in all the moods and tenses, without any writing 
exercises, to enable them to understand fully their 
meaning, and thus more easily to fix the various 
forms in their minds. 

I propose in this article, to consider the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What is mood ?” and “ Is there any subjunc- 
The definition of mood, in nearly all 
our grammars, is in substance, as follows: ‘‘ Moods 


tive mood ?” 


are different forms of the verb, each of which ex- 
presses the being, action, or passion, in some par- 
ticular manner.” In the sentences, “‘ He goes, and 
|‘ if he goes,” the verb has the same form, and is 


12 cents by 4 boys. In reply, I always gravely ask linflected through all the persons, in exactly the 
to be shown how 4 boys can be put into 4 cents, or'same manner, and consequently the verbs are in 
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the same mood. This leads to the question,—* Is} The uninflected form of the verb is used, though 


there any subjunctive mood ?” 


ed very readily, by inquiring, whether or not, all| contingency ; 


the “‘ different forms of the verb” are included in 
the other moods. 


correct, and in accordance with present good usage. 
“were or wert thou,” “ were he,” &c., 
“if thou were or wert,” “if he 


“ Were 1,” 
or “if I 
were,” &c. ; as, “were he in your place, he would 
act differently.” Here we have a “ different form 
of the verb,”—the verb not being varied, except 
in the second person singular, and even here, pre- 
sent authority is perhaps in favor of ‘‘ were.” The 


” 


were, 


plural it is true, is like the past indicative, but it | 


is not necessary, that the verb in all the persons 
should differ, in order to constitute a mood. 
sufficient, if in some of its persons it is inflected 
differently. ‘He was cautious, and thus avoided 
mistakes.” ‘“ Were he cautious, he would avoid 
” It is easy to determine from these 
examples, when was and when were should be used. 
The former declares a fact in past time ; the latter 
makes a supposition contrary to present fact. The 


such mistakes. 


potential mood is sometimes used in the same way, | 


but this is no valid objection against the views 
here taken. “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God,” 
contains a command, and yet it is expressed in the 
indicative mood, since we determine the mood by 
the form of the verb. 

It is a peculiarity of this form of the verb, that 
an affirmative sentence implies a negative, and a 
negative implies an affirmation. “ Were I,” im- 
plies ‘I am rot.” Were he destitute, I would as 
He the 
supposition is contrary to fact. This form of the 


sist him. is not destitute, and therefore 
verb is also used frequently, in expressing a wish : 
“©, that my words were now written! O, that 
“QO, that my grief 
“QO, that thou wert as 
my brother.” “O, that I knew where I might find 
him.” These examples show, that we may use this 
form of the verb, when we desire to express a wish 
contrary to fact. May he be happy,”—a state in| 
which he may or may not be. “I wish that he 
were happy,”—a state in which he is not. So in 
Latin. ‘“ Utinam salvus is,” (present tense,) and 
does not determine whether the person is well or 
not. But “Utinam salvus esses, (past tense) im-| 
plies “thou art not well,” and exresses a wish to 
the contrary. Here then are “different forms of 
the verb,” not included in any mood, if we except 
the ‘“‘subjunctive.” ‘“ What is the extent of the 
subjunctive mood,” is a question not so easily 
answered. In expressions similar to those above, 
some writers use the indicative, but all or nearly 
all good authors are against it, and I think the 
practice should be condemned, 
and tends to confusion and ambiguity. | 


- 9? 


they were printed in a book. 
were thoroughly weighed.” 


” 





This may be decid-| less frequently than formerly, 


It is} 


a future 
ex- 
| plained by supposing an ellipsis of some auxiliary 


in expressing 


and while these forms may be 


The following expressions are| yet I think as long as good usage sanctions these 


forms, it is better to consider them as belonging to 


a distinct mood; for since a future contingency 


may be expressed in different forms of the verb, 
those forms should have a distinct name, for the 
sake of convenience in teaching. Present usage 
tends to the use of the indicative or potential 
mood :— 

‘If he come, he will be welcome.” 

‘If he study, he will learn.” 

“If he comes, or should come, he will be wel- 

come.” 
‘If he studies, (shall should study) he will 


learn.” 


“Come” and “ study,” are the forms that were al 


most universally used by the writers of the last 


century, and are still used by the most critical 
writers, but “comes” and “studies” are probably 
more frequently used now, than the uninflected 


forms. It is not my p ose to make any criti- 


cisms on these forms, but merely to state the facts, 
conveni- 


and these facts seem to me to indicate the 


ence, if not the necessity of the ‘ subjunctive” 
mood. Again, there ar 1e examples, in which 
no ellipsis can be suppl is: “See thou do it 
not.” “If he do but try, will succeed 

It is surprising, how s« yf our grammarians 
have contradicted themselves and confused the 
learner by their definition of the subjunctive mood 
and their remarks upo: Perhaps no one has 
done more to keep the p in f what 
the subjunctive mood is, than R. C. Smith. He 
says, (on page 63.) The subjunctive mood is 
“used for expressing doubt or uncertainty. A verb 
“in the subjunctive mood, may be expressed in 
“two different forms. If is equally correct to say 
“« _“ Tf he is poor, he is respected,” and “ If he be 
“studious, he will excel These verbs be and is 
“are both in the present tense; and since each 
“has the conjunction if before it,each is in the 


“Sub. mood. On page 172, he says, “If, with but 
“following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
“the subjunctive mood; as, “If he do but touch 
“the hills, they shall smoke; but the indicative 


‘“ ought to be used on this occasion, when future 


but sincere, 


“time is not signified; as, “ If sh 
“T am happy.” The same distinction applies to 
“the following forms of expression: “If he do 
“submit, it will be from ity; “though he 


necess 


“submit, he is not convinced.” Again, on page 
“173, he says, “The same conjunction, governing 


“ both the indicative and (*the) subjunctive moods, 


It is less forcible,;___ 


* The second article should be omitted. 
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“in the same sentence, and in the same circum- 
“stances, seems to be a great impropriety; as in 
“these instances: If there be but one body of 
“legislators, it is no better than tyranny ; if there 
“are only two, there will want a casting voice.” — 
“Tf a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
“is*gone astray,” &c. Now, according to his defi- 
nitions and explanations on page 63, these verbs are 
all in the subjunctive mood. On page 174 occur the 
following remarks : “ It appears from the tenor of 
the examples adduced, that the rules above men-| 
tioned, may be extended to assert, that in cases 
wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, it 
is not proper to turn the verb from its significa- 
tion of present time, or to vary its form or termi- 
nation.”’ It is only when ‘‘ contingency and futurity 
do not concur,” that we do vary its form or termi- | 
nation. The verb to be, is the only undisputed ex- 
ception, and this has two forms in the past, were 
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study,” &c.; and the past or imperfect. This tense 
is also indefinite in time, and is used to express & 
wish or contingency contrary to fact; and when 
contingency is denoted, it expresses a condition, on 
which some action or event would now or hereafter 
take place,—as, “‘were I in your place, I would be 
(now) happy. “ Were he studious, he would become 
(hereafter) a good scholar.” J. P. SHerman. 
Pottsville, April, 1861. 


BOOKS IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Eprtror :—Some two years since, I wrote the 
subjoined article for the local papers of this place, 
from the annoyance caused by the evil complained 
of, in one school, which I was then engaged in teach- 
ing. A more extended observation, has this winter 
convinced me of the importance of the subject, and 
the necessity of calling attention to it. If you view 
the matter as I do, I will request the re-publication 


and wert ; and some celebrated grammarians place’ of the article in the School Journal :— 
. * . > . . . 2 ‘ . . sat ail ' * ‘ : 
this form with the indicative, though it is ce rtainly | “Mr. Eprror :—I imagine that but few of our 


used by good authors in the subjunctive mood.— 
Some other verbs are also varied in the second per- 
son singular, but the practice is not sanctioned by | 


good usage,—although it occurs in the Bible and! 


other works of the period previous and subsequent 
to the time of its translation by authority of King 
James. 

How can any pupil from the remarks of Smith | 
determine the mood with certainty ? What he says | 
and illustrates by examples in one place, he con- 
tradicts in the same manner in another. 


The practice of making the mood depend upon 


a@ conjunction, is strongly condemned by the au- 
thor just mentioned. “ The idea of a subjunctive 
mood in the indicative form, is utterly inconsistent 
with any just notion of what a mood is; and the, 
suggestion which we frequently meet with, that the 
regular indicative‘or potential mood may be thrown 
into the subjunctiwe by merely prefixing a conjunc- 
tion, is something worse than nonsense. Indeed 
no mood can be made a part of another without 
the grossest confusion and absurdity. Yet, strange | 
as it may seem, some celebrated authors, misled by | 
an if, have tangled together three of them, produc- 
ing such a snarl of tenses, as never yet can have 
been understood without being thought ridiculous.” 

As to the number of tenses of the subjunctive, 
it may be proper to remark, that only two tenses 
can be recognized, according to the forgoing views 
of what this mood is, namely: the present (gen-| 
erally, though not always) denoting a future contin- 
gency, and therefore called, (without sufficient rea- 
son), by some grammarians, the future tense, Ex- 
amples: “If he study, he will learn,”* or “if he do 





*This tense is indefinite as to time, but it generally ex- 
presses a condition, on which a future action or event is | 
affirmed. , 


'a favorite with the public. 


ing edition. 
litself, “ Why the change ?” 


lit. 


| citizens are aware of the amount of fraud—I can call 
it by no other name—that is practised in the article 
of school books. A school book is published in any 
department of learning—say a Reading book, for in- 


|stance,—and from its real merits, probably, becomes 


As soon as that fact 
becomes known to the satisfaction of the publisher, 
a new edition is issued, containing no new feature— 
no additional principle in elocution—nothing, in 


|short, that makes it one iota better than the preced- 


Now the question naturally suggests 
Why, simply to enable 
the publishers to sell, at the commencement of each 
school year, an edition equal to the entire wants of 
the schools, instead of merely supplying the deficit 
caused by wear and tear, and by scholars leaving, 


| who have no younger brothers and sisters to supply 


their places, and use up their books. Now this, in 


'a business point of view, is a pretty sharp transaction, 


and I do not pretend to condemn it on the part of 
the compilers and publishers ; but I do condemn & 
on the part of school directors, who encourage it by 
their sanction, though I feel confident that it is 
through thoughtlessness alone that they do sanction 
it. It would be a difficult task, of course, to arrive 
at anything like a correct estimate of the annual 
loss—but it must be immense—that is inflicted upon 
the community in this way ; and a great portion of 
that loss, too, falling upon those but illy able to bear 
Go into what house you will, and you will find 
school books as good, ix every particular, as their 
successors, thrown aside as so much waste paper, be- 
cause the publisher has issued a new edition, differ- 
ing from the last, probably, (if a Reading book,) in 


‘nothing more than in leaving out some selections, 


substituting others, and transposing some few of 
those that are retained. 
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I could instance a case in point in Reading books, 
and also a case of a very popular Arithmetic, which 
has two stereotyped editions of the same year, differ- 
ing very considerably, but neither better than the | 
other. The remedy is plain to me. 

Let School Directors lay it down as a rule, to ex- 
amine, critically, every new edition of a standard 
school book, and if it contains nothing new—no im- 
provement that shall atone to the public for the im- 
mense loss occasioned by the change of even a fifty 
cent book,—let them view it as a willful and preme- 
ditated swindle,—(strong language I own, but true,) 
—and reject it at once. My word for it, if Directors 
generally, would carry, out this idea, there would be 
less change in school books, and that change is not 
always improvement, I presume my fellow teachers 
No danger need be appre- 


ra] 
& 


ean abundantly testify. 
hended, that such a course will produce 
of authors and compilers, for there is scarcely a 
branch taught in our schools, that is not treated as 
ably by some other author, as by the one whose 
works obtain in our schools. a 

Shippensburg, March 12, 1869. 

Deeming the above article in need of an addi- 
tion from me, allow me to say a few words on a col- 


scarcity 


lateral subject, viz: 


PUNCTUATION IN OUR READING BOOKS. 

I am a great admirer of good reading, and there- | 
fore (even apart from official duty, which of course 
requires me to suggest such improvements as I can 
see are needed in that, as in all other cases,) scruti- 
nize closely the different class books used in the 
eounty, and I am very sorry to say that there is not 
in use in the county, a Reading book that is measur- 
ably free from the charge of egregiously erroneous 
punctuation ; and this too, in the face of the fact 
that we have not yet reached the happy era in the 
history of our school system, when all our teachers 
shall be competent to detect, and therefore correct, 
the errors of the text books. The importance of 
correct punctuation, to enable the classes to read 
eorrectly, when they are required to be guided by 
the punctuation, needs no demonstration ; and there- 
fore I will content myself, at this time, by citing a 
few of the gross violations of the simplest rules by 
some of our popular compilers. 

In one, we find a beautiful passage from Rev. 
Butler’s eulogy on Henry Clay, rendered thus :— | 
“ Burying Henry Clay? Bury the words of your 
country’s history? Bury the hearts of living mil- 
lions ?” &c., &c., then in a subsequent edition, the 
same passage is given with exclamation points sub- 
stituted for all three of the notes of interrogation 
given above. I will not insult the intelligence of 
the readers of the Journal by attempting to demon- 
straie that the change is a mere substitution of one 


error for another. Again, the same compilation 


—~ 
— 


| 


2, | 


contains Prentice’s beautiful Od ( whic 
occur the following lines 
**°Tis holier ground, that lowly be 
On which his hallowed sla 
Than fields where Liberty as fi 
Beside her broke batt I 
'a comma placed to separate th m the 
noun it describes, &c., & I require a 
volume the size of the Reading B on 
tain an expose of all the errors in 
The Dn let us take anothe of the bk s ] in a 
portion of the county, and we find an from 
Milton Adam’s Morning Hymn 1ated 
thus, viz: 
‘* These are thy glori works, Pare g 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame 
Thus wondrous fair, thyself how w i | 
Unspeakable! &c., &« 
Comment unnecessary I give these m in 
ples of the kind of instruction in Readin which 
the children in our schools are subjected, t igh the 
neglect of somebody. | leave it to other 1y whom. 
I now come to a piece, or rather to tw eces, of 
punctuation which I most unhesitatingly pronounce 
wrong, but as two teachers and one s | director 


joined issue with me, | concluded it would be only 


fair to submit the case to the adjudication of the 
readers of the Journal, They are th m Pol 
lok’s character of Lord Byron, in his ( rse ol 
Tims First, 

** Others, tho’ great 

Beneath their argument seemed s u I 

He, from above descer st ‘ 

The loftiest thought ;”’ 
| consider the “ whiles” an advert ‘ ge th 
participle “struggling,” in which view, th micolon 
should follow “ whiles,” as the present | tuation 
makes ‘“ whiles” synonymous with “ wl n which 
sense it was obsolete long before Po time 
whereas. in its provincial sen net s” it is 
still in use in Scotland. I consid rumen 
conclusive in the case, as he, had | on 
vey the idea which the punctua nveys 
would have avoided th I ( word 
which had not even euphony r mend it; 
whereas, in the sens¢ ves, thert oth 
word of one syllabl eys th and a 
dissyllable would have destroyed the n ure 
Again, in the same extra we h th wing 

** All seasons, time, etern 
‘* All that was hated, and all that wa 
‘* All that was hoped, that wa a0, 
** He tossed about, as st-W 
** Then smiling looked uy the wre 1ade.”? 

I remember having given the ext e quo- 
ted, to my first grammar s, for ist wil 
ter, and I instructed them then, that the ¢ st Wi 
in the nom. case to the verb tos rd 
that he tossed all these things about, as th mpest 
tossed the withered leaves. Am I right in my con- 
ception of the author, fellow-teachers; or are my 
friends here, whn contend for the corr of the 
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dict. M. 


Shippensburg, April, 1861. 


THE OLD TEACHER. 

The old teacher excels the young teacher in one 
poiat, if in nothing else—experience. To his stock 
of theoretical knowledge, he has added practice. 
But, as a general rule, the old teachers of our day 
lack so much of the true knowledge of teaching, as 
to sadiy bear down the scale in favor of young 
teachers. 

Yet, we hold it to be a plain truth, that no 
theory can reach what is learned in the school of 
experience—in the experience of every teacher. 

Many years ago I witnessed the foliowing in one 
of the old fashioned schools of Pennsylvania. 

Pupil, walking irto the school house with an im- 

defiant Master, 
Teacher reads the note just given (or rather 
“Very well, Ill attend to it,” said 


pudent, swagger :—“ Here, read 
that. 
tossed) to him. 


the teacher pleasantly, and betraying no emotion. 


The letter read as follows:—‘‘ Mr. B —, you 
will please not to keep William in to-day at little 
noon. (recess.) J. W——.” During the morn- 
ing’s exercises, the teacher evinced the kindest 


William ; 


from the school room for a few minutes, he spoke 


manner towards during whose absence 
a few words to the other pupils. 
When the teacher announced it, 


not a pupil left his seat, except the bearer of the 


Recess came. 


hostile message ; who, having got his hat and pro- 
ceeded as far as the door, but seeing the others 
silent, suddenly stopped and looked around. 
“Go on, Willy,” said the teacher, firmly, but 
kindly. 
The teacher repeated the command, with still 
more firmness. 


The boy hesitated. 


He produced the boy’s note, and 
reading it aloud ina tone and manner not to be 
misunderstood, he again ordered him, in accordance 
with his father’s request, to leave the school room ; 
which command he observed, disappointed, discon- 
certed and astonished. The boy being thus caught 
in his own trap, to secure success, the teacher went 
home with him that evening; when a mutual un- 
derstanding was obtained between the teacher and 
the parent, and the boy not spoiled by thinking, 
that he had triumphed over the teacher’s authority. 

Nothing but experience in the management of 
a school, can overcome such difficulties ; and such 
difficulties are of frequent occurrence in the school 
room. ‘T'rue, the teacher may make a book of his 
experience, and publish it to the world; but every 
experienced teacher knows, that the experience of 
others can not do more than lay the foundation of 
the science of teaching. It is an easy thing to 
drive a nail into a board, for one who knows how 
to do it. Yet, one who has never driven a nail, 


might study the most correct description of the! 
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punctuation, as it stands, right? I await your ver-| method of driving a nail correctly, he might see 


the theory illustrated, he might see nail after nail 
driven into a board, and might examine the man- 
ner of holding the hammer, the nail, and every- 
thing connected with the operation with the most 
minute attention; and, after all, be unable to drive 
a nail. 

But, with all their advantages of experience, old 
teachers, unacquainted with modern theories—for, 
much as we may object to the term “ new methods,” 
they are new, although they may have been prac- 
tised in the days of King Solomon—lack many of 
A 


s the same in every age, yet we must 


the essentia! qualifications of a good teacher, 
true teacher i 
admit, that the tendency of the present age is to 
progress; and in this, old teachers are mostly de- 
ficient. With all their experience, they are want- 
ing in many of those great principles underlying 
the true science of education, which are now taught 


at our Normal Schools. But, asks one, are there 
no good teachers made outside of our Normal 
Schools? A correspondent of one of our county 


papers once asked: “ How did the professors of 

e Normal School, themselves, obtain the knowledge 
necessary, not only to teach, but to teach others to 
teach?” 


ance, and are never asked by a teacher, who feels 


Such questions are the words of ignor- 


himself competent; for the question itself proves 
the asker to be behind the age. Iam anold teacher, 
and think I speak understandingly, when I say that 
I believe the minds of most old teachers to be in 
the same condition as the old archbishop, when 
warned by his confidential adviser, Gil-Blas, of the 
approaching infirmities of age. 

I also here give you an account of another scene, 
which I witnessed some years since,—a scene which 
could hardly have occurred in the school of a 
The 
pupil comes up with his slate; upon which is:— 
6 gal., 3 quarts, 1 pint, 2 gills, multiplied by 225, 
plain, common-sense manner; which the 


young energetic teacher of the present day. 


in @ 
teacher pronounced wholly wrong, because it had 
not beeen worked according to Pike’s Arithmetic. 
The solution was then performed as follows :—the 
quantity multiplied by 10, the product by 10, the 
last product by 2, the quantity itself again by 6, 
and the first product by 2; the sum of the last 
three products, being the answer. 

This was also a good teacher. True, the former 
of those scenes could have occurred in the school 
of a young teacher without experince, and the 
other might take place in the school of a graduate 
of a Normal School ; but both very unlikely events. 
The tendency of modern instruction in the science 
and art of teaching, is to dispel such stale and ab- 
surd methods as the latter ;—but experience is a 
thing not to be despised. K. LaMporn. 
West Lampeter, Lan. co., April, 1861. 
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Selections from the Newspapers. 


WHAT A TEACHER SHOULD BE. 

The qualifications necessary to make a good teach- 
er are very numerous, and generally very well under- 
stood by every body. Nevertheless, for fear some 
might be ignorant of the great characteristics of 
this class of the genus homo, we will give a few of 
the leading features that are generally expected to 
adorn the character of that very important person- 
ace. 

“In the first place, he must be a very good natured 
fellow, willing to take charge of from twenty to one 
hundred children, of all ages and conditions of life, 
and to carefully note out to each one, his or her ap- 
propriate share of admonition, advice, and other 
attention which he, (the child, of course,) shall, after 
carefully considering some things, deem his due.— 
He must always be mild in his demeanor and lan- 


guage to the children; always remember that they 
are human beings; and carefully avoid all things 
that would wound their tender feelings ; and at the 


same time, endeavor to forget that he has any sensi- 
bilities that could possibly be wounded, or that he 
has any sympathies in common with the rest of man- 
kind. If the scholars throw paper balls at him or 
his mates, or transgress the rules of the school, he 
must mildly reprove, but never punish them. If, 
however, he finds it positively necessary to punish 
them, he must be careful whom he selects to make 
an example of, always bearing in mind, that parents 
are willing that he should chastise any child but 


He must never complain, if children are not sent 
regularly to school, but be able to advance a child 
as fast, when he stays at home half the time, as 
when at school every day; and “if any odds,” a lit- 
tle faster. He must not whip, for that would be 
using brute force; he must not scold, for children 
never like a scolding teacher; he must maintain 
good order in the school room nevertheless, and be 
careful to win the affections of every one placed 
under his charge. When out among the patrons of 
the school, or young people, he must not be reserved 
or distant, for that proves he is “stuck up,” and 
feels himself above those around him; he must not 
be free and sociable with all whom he may meet, for 
that proves a looseress of character entirely un- 
worthy of the high position he fills. He must “do 
all the sums,” work all the puzzles, answer all the 
questions, and do anything and every thing that 
every body else either can or cannot do ; and, finally, 
he must be willing to work for nothing, “ board 
around,” and then wait for his pay.—Jefferson Star. 


‘* BOARDING ROUND.” 

It is the general custom in the western part of 
this State for teachers to board around among the 
patrons of the school. This practice originated in 
the necessities of the early settlers of this country, 
and should be abandoned as soon as those neces- 
sities will permitit. The practice, we believe, is 
no longer continued in the eastern part of this 
State, and it is dispensed with in most of the New 
England States. ‘The time is coming, and we hope 
it will arrive soon, when the teachers of Mercer 
county will have one boarding place. It is neither 
the interest of the teacher, the pupil, nor the patron 
for the teacher to board round. It is certainly 
unhealthy for a teacher to stay at a different place, 
sleep in a different bed and in a different room 
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every night. It is inconvenient and unpleasant to 
have no permanent boarding » homein the 
district, where he can ha his clothes, his books, 
and rest from the weary toils of theday. Passing 
from place to place, he h ) opport nity to study, 
improve and prepare tor the school room. He 
cannot be regular in his habits, his diet, all of 
which will render him less mpetent to perform 
his task. Owing to this custom, we sometimes 
lose some of our best t hers; they either quit 
the profession, or go some other place, where they 
can be better suited. The jority of the teachers 
in our county are fema lin the winter season. 
it is too bad to make th yoard around, and in 
some instances to make I Inthe mornings at 
the school house, It ] 1 to require the 
to walk through the mud 1 unpleas wnt tte 
without ma go the when they 
get the By tl compel 
teachers to mak Ul ( their 
cont they em] ( ‘professional 
g Ce nd it is t esome 
one to ma the ) carry 
the coal. A teache go is i ) more 
in one plac than it ind count- 
ing closely anda ¢ I it is worth less, and 
hen¢ t altoge 1 one 
plac If he has o re pla he can study, 
improve, prepare and re efficient service 

the school roon I make th prolession 
mo ttract ra t ‘the best 
each f S ts more 
pleasant and profita S 

IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. E rOR: il yu W rant n mall space 
in the Journal, I will give m itrons an inside view 
of our school, which, | rry to say, but few of 
them have had, because, | ; it is not fashion- 
able to visit schools. 

During the first month, the number of pupils in 
attendance was 29, with an u V atl ndance 
of a fraction over 19; in second month, the num- 
ber of pupils increase nd th average 
attendance to 20; tl h, pupus 63, average 
attendance, 26; fourth ils 63, average 29 : 
fifth month, pupils 61 r th month, pu- 
pils 58, average 39 I W number of pupils in 


attendance during the term was 66, and the average 


daily attendance 37 

Mr. Mifflin, County Superintendent, visited us 
once, on which occasion addressed the 
school. The visits by t lir rs number ten, 
while those by the patr s | number but 
two, one being on the o Mr. Mifflin’s visit, 
and the other on the day of examination, when a 
goodly number of the patrons were present. Visits 
DY strangers, (. 

For absence from school, and lat tendance du- 
ring the term, I receiv idred ex- 
cuses, or more than ten daily, r asionally, 


as many as thirty excuses 1 
Here is the great hinderi: ) progress in 
our schools—irregularity. Only they who have ex- 


perienced its effe how much 


ts ina 


it increases a teacher’s la or how greatly it re- 
tards the progress, not o1 f those who are irregu- 
lar, but of the entire s This is an evil which 
it should be the aim of ry parent to remove, in 


so far as it is possible ~ 

A duty which is almost entir< 
ing the schools. The importa 
easily over-estimated, and I trust 


y neglected, is visit- 
of this cannot be 


the time is not far 
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privilege and duty to visit schools than to send his 
children. The presence of parents in the school 
room, is an encouragement to the teacher, and an in- 
eentive to diligence in the pupil. 
’ D. E. Kast. 
Mechanicsburg, March, 1861.—Cum. Val, Journal. 
POLITICAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 

In these times, when the sea of American thought 
and feeling is agitated to its profoundest depths, 
when wild passions usurp the control, which wise 
reason should exercise, when principles of political 
science are almost lost sight of in the intensity of the 
purpose to uphold national honor and reputation, it 
is not wholly useless to consider, whether some de- 
fect may not exist in our modes and subjects of school 
instruction; whether in seeking to give pupils a 
good degree of familiarity with the books and 
branches usually studied, we may not have omitted 
to impart suitable instruction in matters relating to 
society and government. No wise man wishes to 
have politics taught in schools, and even learned out 
of schools ; especially that style of politics which 
consists in falsehood, slander, cowardly misrepresen- 
tation, and blind adherence to party. No sane man 
believes such politics fit tobe taught, or decent to 
be practised ; and no one would have the shameless 
effrontery to propose to mislead youthful minds into 
such pestilent regions. 

But there are certain principles which underlie all 
good citizenship, all safe society, all national honor 
and virtue, and these should not be neglected in 
schools, which do more than any other agency to fix 
the impress of character, and the current of thought 
in the young. These principles are at once the pre- 
cept of Christian morality and of our highest in- 
stincts, easily comprehended by the most ignorant, 
not excelled by the thoughts of our wisest men. 

1. Hearty respect for the rights of others, and a 
purpose to defend them, as if they were our own. 

This generous, or rather just regard for others 
rights, is not so loosely liberal as to allow what un- 
scrupulous demagogues or moral idiots may claim as 
their rights; it cannot serve as a cloak to one’s in- 
difference to justice, under the plea, that rights are 
involved; it regards all claims of rights from the 
simple standpoint of humanity, from the platform of 
honest common sense. ‘The pupils of any school can 
readily understand this; in their sports, sometimes 
in their classes, questions of rights are raised; the 
stronger boy feels, that his claim must be just be- 
cause he has the requisite muscle to maintain it; 
the smaller boy appeals to magnanimity. Here is a 
fine opportunity for the teacher to call the attention 
of the school, as well as of the disputants, to the 
seeps features of the case, to the right of either 

oy, and to impress upon the minds of his pupils the 
manliness and nobility of doing justice, of being 
thoroughly true to their sense of honor. He can do 
much to infuse into their thoughts a tone of consid- 
erable forbearance towards those who cherish differ- 
ent opinions, inculcating the duty of guarding free 
dom of thought and of speech, for those who op- 
pose, as well as for those who advocate their senti- 
ments. 

2. A mild but resolute defence of our own rights. 
This may seem unnecessary to be supported by 
argument or illustration. Does not every blackguard, 
no less than the highly cultivated gentleman, stand 
ready to assert and defend his rights? Yes, but for 


a blackguard style of rights, for privileges and a 
name, for valor based ona willingness to knock down 
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|any one who calls his courage in question. It is not 


at all clear tomy mind, that the majority of any com- 
munity know what their rights are, or that they are 
really willing to assert them in the face of opposition. 
The wheels of society are so profusely oiled by cus- 
tom, that most persons grow up in the belief, that it 
is probably right to do what everybody else does, 
that fashion is queen by “ divine right.” 

A proper school education would be very effective 
in overthrowing such enfeebling notions; the teacher 
could by judicious questions and familiar illustra- 
tions, induce his scholars to think for themselves, to 
consider whether it is wise to surrender their own 
opinions and conscientious convictions to the cap- 
ricious dictations of popular fancy. Children should 
be taught, that it is their duty to study into every- 
thing within the range of their thoughts, that this 
is one of their Heaven bestowed rights, and should 
be most jealously maintained. This right is su- 
perior to all mere courtesy, and still need not check 
the flow of genial cordiality toward all; it is indivi- 
dual, my personal gift from God, and must be guarded 
well. 

If teachers would instruct their pupils, as oppor- 
tunity offered, in their rights and in the just regard 
which should be cherished for the rights of others, 
the peace and happiness of society would be greatly 
augmented, every just enactmert would find far more 
intelligent and cordial support, and whatever might 
be deemed tyrannical or impolitic, could be far more 
wisely and efficiently opposed. Is not this matter 
worthy of the serious consideration of teachers and 
of the community ? Ss. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO DURING THE SUMMER! 
Fellow Teachers:—Many of us have closed the 
winter term of our schools. Summer, the time of 
life and activity, will find a majority of us minus 
schools. Shall webe idleduringthe summer? No, 
that will not do; first, becanse few of us have 
enough of the “ needful ;” secondly, we are indus- 
trious folks ; thirdly, some of us sometimes lecture 
to our pupils on the importance of a proper use of 
time. To be consistent, therefore, if from no other 
motive, we should not squander it in idleness.— 
Shall we wait for something to turn up, to give us 
employment? No; 
‘The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do.”’ 


Some of our predecessors used to translate them- 
selves into book agents, clerks, or something simi- 
lar; indeed, this is often done yet, but it seems to 
me one business is enough for one person; if he 
attempt more, his attention will be so divided 
that the probability is none will be well attended 
to. I would therefore suggest that, inasmuch as 
many of us can still greatly improve on the past, 
we spend the summer in self improvement, or in 
attending some school where we may more thor- 
oughly prepare ourselves for successfully attending 
to the one business of teaching. Surely, he who 
essays to be a teacher of the young, cannot know 
too much or be tceo well prepared for the duti 
of this imp ortant and responsible position. A 
may not need more schooling, but a large majority 
of us, I think, will frankly admit that we should be 
greatly benefitted thereby. 

Another reason why some of us, to be consistent, 
should endeavor to improve, is that we all freely 
acknowledge the great responsibilities of our posi- 
tion. It tollows, therefore, that we should be so 
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well prepared to discharge our duty that we shall 
not be guilty of trifling with and irreparably in- 
juring the tender minds committéd to our care.— 
As the trained eye guides surely to the mark, so 
the trained and correctly instructed teacher makes 
his mark aright upon those imperishable tablets— 
the minds of his pupils. 

A great change has been effected in the educa- 
tional condition of our country since 1854. At 
that time the teachers scarcely knew each other, 
and, a very large proportion seemed to regard the 
labors of the school room as a mere dull, lifeless 
routine. There seemed to be no professional spirit 
among them. In a year or two, however, a differ- 
ent spirit began to manifest itself. ‘Teachers be- 
gan to show a desire for improvement. They be- 

an to inquire for better methods of teaching the 
different branches, and for the best systems of school 
government and discipline. They met and com- 
pared their different plans of teaching. District 
teacher’s associations sprang up; the county teach- 
ers’ association and the institute, which have each 
been a source of so much importance, were orga- 
nized. With one or two exceptions, I have been 
present at every meeting of the teachers of our 
county, and I am led to firmly believe that these 
meetings have done much—very much for our 
mutual improvement. They have infused into us 
a spirit of sociability and progress and a desire for 
improvement, that have done much to elevate the 
standard of our education. But these meetings are 
of short duration, and, although they subserve an 
excellent purpose, we cannot depend upon them 
alone for improvement. We must look to Normal 
schools and other means for thoroughly fitting our- 
selves for the position of teachers.—Lewistown 
Gazette. PERSEVERANTIA. 


PUBLIC EXHIBITI/)NS. 

In our article on “ Public Examinations,” a few 
weeks ago, we had intended to make a few remarks 
in regard to the propriety of holding public exhi- 
bitions in connection with the examinations, but 
want of space preventing us from doing so, we con- 
cluded to make that the subject of the present 
article ; and we shall not assume a position in fa- 
vor of holding exhibitions without expecting, that 
our remarks will meet with considerable opposi- 
tion, not only from parents, but also from many 
teachers. Our remarks shall be as brief as possi- 
ble, and we ask a candid consideration, if not of 
our views, at least of the subject. 

The prevailing idea, among many, in regard to 
exhibitions is, that they approach very nearly to 
the nature of theatrical performances. Their ideas 
of exhibitions are associated with boys dressed as 
soldiers, girls attired with stage dresses, all har- 
anguing each other in indecent language, fighting 
each other with guns and swords, and a great many 
other things equally as erroneous and ridiculous.— 
This may be the style in which some exhibitions 
are conducted, but it by no means approaches our 
ideal ; neither are such performances at all suited 
for the pupils of our schools toengage in. An ex- 
hibition, such as we can approve of, should consist 
of dialogues, such as are found in the “ Dialognes 
for Schools,” by Page and Northend —both kumor- 
ous and grave,—declamations and original compo- 
sitions, if possible. 

Such an exhibition, if it is gotten up for the 
mere purpose of affording the scholars amusement 
and diversion,—a sort of jollification at the close 
of the school, we think can not by any one be 


found objectionable. W W that boys and girls 
delight to engage in these sports and pastimes ; 
and we think it is but due to them, if they have 
studied well during the winter, to allow them to 
give their parents and friends an entertainment of 


this kind. We intend giving an exhibition of this 
kind soon, and we know that many sneer at us and 
call it “‘nonsense.” If it is “nonsense,” it should 
be remembered, however, that 
A little nonse! vy and the! 
Is relished by the best of mer 

But we repel the charge, and say it is not all “ non- 
sense,” even if some of the Dialogues are humor- 
ous. The art of public speaking is a matter of 
no secondary importance, and it is something which 
has hitherto been entirely too much neglected in 
our Common Schools. When can that embarrass- 
ment, which naturally attends speakers on their 
first appearance before an audie f be better 
overcome than in youth ; 1 how and where better 
than in rehearsing dialogues, deliveri declama- 
tions, and reading compositions before an audi- 
ence, such as assembles to witness these exhibi- 
tions? Most of the dialogues found in our school 
books, if some of them'‘do appear “ nonsensical,” 
are full of valuable instruction, both to parents 


and scholars,—they each have a moral; and, be- 
sides, what exercise better to children to 
read properly, to give proper emphasis, inflection, 
&c.. than that of rehearsing dialog ? 

We do not wish to be understood, that these 
preparations should be made during 
By no means. There is no time to do it there.— 
But they must be prepared at home, when the les- 
sons for the following day tudied. If 


teach 
ucsS 


school hours 


, 
have peen s 


the teacher commences to make preparations as 
soon as he opens school, so that this work can be 
gradually performed during winter, we do not 


think it will interfere with the regular exercises of 


the school room.—Manheim Sentinel. 


DIRECTORS’ DUTIES 

Our School System is a good one ; and wherever 

it has been fairly reduced to practice more 
than realized the expectati its most sanguine 
friends. it is admitted by th ational journals 
of other States that it any inthe 
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Union. That it is unsuccessful in any part of our 
State, results from a failure to obey its precepts— 
a disregard of its provisio1 And why is this? 
Are its officers too stupid to understand them, or 
too lawless to obey them {so t them at once 
resign, that better men and ones may 
fill their places. 

gut in the greater portio f our country it is 
not so; generally the law is ol syed in all its pro- 
visions, and the decisions structions of the 
Department carefully attended to; and, wherever 
this is the case, the schools are in a prosperous 
condition, and rapidly progressing. Let us, then 
as directors, enter upon the duties of our office, like 
honest men determined to disch them, to 
shrink from no responsibility, to awed by no 
clamor, to be influenced b » favoritism; thus 
we can give our schools greater efficiency, secure 
uniformity in practice and gain the approval of 


every intelligent citizen 
We have seen that the law 
employment of teachers and fixing of their 
salaries. In both of these, the school law and de- 
cisions of the Department are often disregarded :— 
ist. In referring the selection of the teacher to 


imposes on us the 


’ 
the 
Une 
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the inhabitants of the respective sub-districts.— 
We have shown that this is productive only of dis- 
sension and trouble. A few “ papers” coming in 
with “ (4) his mark” will confirm this. Besides, 
it is a plain violation of the school law. ‘The law 
says :—TZhe Board of Directors shall employ teachers 
—not the President of the Board, nor any single di- 
rector, much less the people who have delegated all 
authority in this matter to the proper officers, but 


the Board of directors—all of them or at least a, 


quorum. Any other mode of employing teachers 
is therefore a violation of the school law. 

2d. By not graduating the wages to the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers. ‘This is in direct contra- 
diction to the instructions of the Department. See 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Nov. 1859, and 
April, 1860. I have shown it to be destructive of 
the best interests of schools, in driving away our 
good teachers and securing the bad ones of all ad- 
joining districts. 

3d. In some places, by employing a teacher who 
has not received a legal certificate of qualification. 

A certificate of qualification is indispensable t 
the teacher. See decision of Judge Taylor, School 
Journal, May, 1860. A teacher employed without 
one, cannot be paid out of the school funds of th 
district ; the directors become personally respon- 


sible to the teacher, and the offending district will 
forfeit the State appropriation. In this case, the 
directors will be responsible to the district for its 


amount. 

4th. Again, we should determine the length of 
the school month. The contracting parties can 
make this just as they choose, and conform the com 
pensation to the length of the month. But uni- 
formity is desirable, and I belive we cannot do 
better than obey the instructions of the department; 
‘‘take the current calender month with the Satur- 
days and Sundays omitted.” ‘“ Forbid the schools 
to be open on Saturdays.” School Journal, April, 
1860. The reasons are there presented and need 
not be here repeated—they are obvious and con 
clusive. It would be well, however, that teachers 
should be required to attend a District Institate 
on two Saturdays of each month, and accompany 
their monthly reports with a certificate of such 
attendance from the officers of the association.— 
We have adopted this plan in our township, and 
find it works admirably. 

5th. Jnstitutes. These should be organized in 
every school district, “As our teachers are, so 
will our schools be.” ‘‘ Our teachers are the life 
of our schools.” Now these association infuse new 
life and fresh enthusiasm in our teachers and thus 
benefit our schools. The Teachers, as well as the 
Directors, should compare notes, and learn from 
each others plan and experience. In no way can 
they do this as well as in the District Institute. 
Let them meet and discuss their respective modes 
of teaching the “school branches,” but above all 
let them have drill exercises inthem. They cannot 
fail to be benefitted, and our schools through them. 
And let us meet with them and encourage them in 
these efforts for self-improvement. Let us also en- 
courage them by making a difference in wages in their 
favor and against those who will not attend. Every 


true teacher will attend ; but unfortunately the pro- 
fession is cursed with a horde of mercenary hangers- 
on, who teach for the money alone,—not the good 
of the school; who have no higher motive than dol- 
lars and cents. These cannot be expected to attend. 
We should then distinguish between these and the 
true teacher. 


We should reward the latter—he 
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deserves it. The Institute is the test. The form- 
er cannot pronounce this ‘“ Shibboleth.”—Arm- 
strong Democrat. A Director, 





MIFFLIN COUNTY. 


An Informal Report of the Schools. 

Having concluded the visitation of schools for 
another season, I wish to present to those inter- 
ested in educational affairs, a statement of the 
present condition and future prospects of Mifflin 
county, so far as the common schools are concerned. 

I have during the past year examined 117 candi- 
dates for teaching ; have granted 101 provisional 
certificates, 11 professional certificates, and have 
withheld certificates from 5 applicants. This last 
act, though far less agreeable, seems not less neces- 
sary and useful, than granting professional certifi- 
cates to those who merit them. 

[ have visited every school once, all but three 
and several three or more times. From 
these visits I have gained much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the excellencies and defects which 
mark the schools of the county. Those defects 
which exist in many teachers in regard to general 
management of schools, modes of conducting reci- 
tations, special treatment of pupils, I shall not 
mention here, but bring them to the notice of those 
who shall attend the Institute next summer. Let 
me suggest to directors, patrons and teachers, some 
methods by which the efficiency of the schools can 
be greatly promot d. 

1. Directors, in nearly every district, can increase 
the usefulness of the teachers’ labors by adopting 
a uniform series of text-books in every branch of 
study and not permitting any others to be used; by 
visiting the schools more regularly and showing 
hat they feel a hearty interest in the good order 
and prosperity of the schools; by procuring such 
simple and valuable apparatus as every teacher can 
readily and most advantageously use, such as globes 
outline maps, ample blackboard surface; by en- 
couraging, if not by the terms of the contract re- 
quiring, teachers to attend district institutes, and 
so far as seems proper participating in the exercises 
with the teachers; by arranging school rooms so 
that they may be sufficiently warmed and ventilated 
at once; by declining to employ any teacher with 
a poor certificate, or one who evidently has no in- 
tention to improve himself. (Probably the best 
mode is to pay teachers according to the grade of 
their certificates, thus offering a premium to those 
who exert themselves to secure full qualifications.) 

2. Patrons can do very much to aid the teacher 
and promote the usefulness of the school by send- 
ing pupils regularly and punctually; by providing 
them with such books as the drectors prescribe 
and of the grade which the teacher advises; by 
encouraging them to study at home in the even- 
ings ; by supporting the influence and authority of 
the teacher by judicious remarks, or by refraining 
from remarks upon his disciplinary acts ; by allow- 
ing the teacher to adopt his own modes of instruc- 
tion and government without dictation ; by visiting 
the school and observing the order and spirit which 
prevail ; by remembering continually the trials and 
labors which every true teacher has to undergo; 
and by attending educational meetings. 

3. Teachers have the school in their own hands, 
and can make it what they desire. In order to 
do what ought to be done in every school, a large 
majority of the teachers of this county need more 
scholarship—good, steady, continued, thorough 
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study. With the facilities which will be within 
their reach the coming season at Lewistown Aca- 
demy and Kishacoquillas Seminary, or at Normal 
Schools elsewhere, they will hardly be excusable 
for again presenting themselves as candidates for 
schools without a very respectable degree of scholar- 
ship. This matter deserves immediate, determined 
action. Those persons who anticipate teaching 
will please read over the two or three preceding 
sentences with great care, emphatising every 
word. 

Those teachers who study to improve, who are 
faithful in attending institutes and associations, 
who read books and periodicals on education and 
modes of teaching, who are resolved to be first- 
class teachers by virtue of positive excellence in 
knowledge and discipline,—they are the best teach- 
ers, without exception. 

It should be the aim, the resolute determination, 
of every teacher holding a provisional certificate, 
to be qualified for the professional certificate be- 
fore the fall examinations; if anything precludes 
this, at least to merit a provisional certificate or 
of much better grade than the last; but the pro 
fessional certificate is the true prize, for this year 
then the State certificate. 

The above suggestions intimate the defects which 
have been noticed in the schools. But the excel- 
lence of not a few school deserves mention. In 
many schools in the county, and in a high degree 
in some of them, the most approved modern system 
of instruction is pursued.. Pupils are taught to 
think, to reason, to speak correctly, to perform 
every act required in the school room with propri- 
ety, thoughtfulnesss and dispatch. They are not 
driven or transported through their books, but led 
to a careful study and an irtelligent comprehension 
of the principles and facts which the books or topics 
include. It would afford me much pleasure to give 
the names of the teachers of this class; but it is 
more prudent to urge a// teachers to qualify them- 
selves for this high praise. 

While some schools are very much poorer and 
others very much better than last year, on the 
whole there is an improvement upon last year’s 
schools, and the tendency of sentiment both among 
teachers and in the community is very gratifying. 
With some unwelcome exceptions, the teachers in 
the county are devoted, ambitious and improving ; 
and the public sentiment demands teachers of ful- 
ler knowledge aud more scientific skill in teaching. 

What is now needed is hearty co-operation of 
directors and teachers, the latter qualifying them 
selves for the arduous, responsible, delicate duties 
they are called to perform. If this can be secured, 
and the public interest permanently enlisted in the 
cause of education thereby, Mifflin county will con- 
tribute no little to the strength, the grace and the 
perpetuity of the “ Keystone State.” 

My hearty thanks are most gratefully returned 
to those directors, teachers and citizens who have 
aided me in my labors; and to those numerous 
families throughout the county whose generous 
hospitality I have shared.—Lewitstown Gazette. 

AZARIAH SMITH. 





PHILADELPHIA GRAMMAR SCHOOLS AS THEY 
WERE AND ARE. 
We have gathered some facts relative to the past 
and present condition of the boys’ grammar schools 
ofthe old city proper. They are useful, in so far 


as they exhibit the progress or decline of each 


school, and the causes influe 
most cases, the character of 
ferred from that of the 
Parties having facts relative 
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seventy. Mr. James is a genial, educated gentle- 
man, who fills the position of clergyman, we believe 
in Camden. 








Southeast School._—Location, Front street below 
Pine.—This school has had but three principals 
since 1840.’ The first was Mr. Gilbert, under whom 
the attendance was two hundred and eighty. He 
was succeed by P. A. Cregar, who held the position 
until his appointment as principal of the North- 
west School, in 1855. Richard R. Glassen, a 
graduate of the High School, succeeded Mr, Cregar 
in 1855. He was lately appointed to the principal- 
ship of Zane-street school, and accordingly tender- 
ed his resignation to take effect at the end of De- 
cember. His board of Directors, however, dispensed 
with his services a month sooner than he desired, 
and the consequences has been a succession of 
singular scenes, 

Locust street Sehool.—Location, northeast corner 
Twelfth and Locust streets. This school has had 
but two principals in twenty years—Wnm. 8. Clea- 
venger, for many years did good service in the 
cause of education. His services were dispensed 
with and Mr. Stirling appointed to the place in 
the summer of 1858. Mr. Stirling is a graduate 
of the High School, a strict disciplinarian, and a 
very successful teacher. The school has taken a 
high stand under his administration. 


Southwest Grammar School.—Location, Twenty- 
third street, above Lombard. This school is located 
on the outskirts of the city. It has never occu- 
pied a very high position. Wm. W. Wood, after- 
wards appointed principal of the Northwest, was 
one of its earliest and most successful teachers.— 
In 1842 it numbered two hundred and thirty-seven 
scholars, with four teachers. James OU. Fisher, 
M. D., succeeded Mr. Wood, and is said to have 
been an able scholar. He was a devotee of natu- 
ral science, preferring to deal rather with the empty 
craniums of extinct bipeds and quadrupeds than 
the heads of living specimens of his own genus. 
He resigned his office to take charge of a school in 
Ohio, and was succeeded by James G. Barnwell, in 
1855. Mr. Barnwell is a graduate of the High 
School, a good scholar and successful teacher, now 

rincipal of the Livingston Grammar School, near 
mr naealg in the Fifteenth section. After hold- 
ing the position about a year, and being elected a 
member of the Common Council from the Ninth 
ward, he resigned his position, the directors being 
unwilling that he should act simultaneously as 
councilman and principal. Philip A. Cressman, 
A. M., the present principal, succeeded him. Mr. 
Cressman is a well educated, amiable gentleman. 

The following table of admissions to the High 
School will narrate the success of these institutions : 
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FARMERS: HIGH SCHOOL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
HarrissurG, March 25, 1851. 


Messrs. Editors :—1 would thank you for an op- 
portunity, through the columns of your widely 
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circulating paper, of making known to your numer- 
ous readers and the people of the State generally, 
a few very important facts in regard to the insti- 
tution of learning, the name of which is placed at 
the head of this letter. For the last fifteen years 
there has been a growing desire, on the part of 
those interested in agriculture, that some means of 
education, especially adapted to the calling of the 
farmer, be brought within the reach of the agricul- 
turists of our State. 

Indeed, ever since Liebig, in Germany, Bous- 
singault, in France, and J. B. Laines, Esq., of 
England, commenced bringing the inexhaustible 
resources of science to bear upon agricultural prae- 
tice, and thus gave origin to the immense traffic 
for agricultural purposes in guanoes, super-phos- 
phates, nitrates, and a vast amount of residual 
products from manufacturing establishments, it has 
been evident, to every reflecting mind, that a farm- 


‘er, in order to properly conduct the operations of 


his farm, and to discriminate between the sugges- 
tions of science and the proffers of quackery, must 
possess some knowledge of science. 

It has also been obvious that our ordinary col- 
legiate course of instruction, which has been ar- 
ranged more with special reference to fitting stu- 
dents for a professional life than for ordinary 
business duties of any kind, did not supply the kind 
of knowledge required, nor was it supplied at a cost 
commensurate with the means of the great mass of 
our farmers. At least ten years ago, the expres- 
sior of a desire was very general, that a system of 
education accessible to the farmer, and affording 
all the knowledge that science could bring to bear 
upon agriculture, be organized; and in this desire 
we are to see the 

____ ORIGIN OF THE FARM SCHOOL, 

his institution was incorporated by special act 
of the Legislature, in 1855, and its objects, mode 
of government, conditions of admission for students 
&c., specified in the act. It was to be under the 
management of a board of thirteen trustees (seven 
of whom should constitute a quorum,) nine of whom 
were to be elected by delegates sent from the county 
agricultural societies to the annual elections, and 
four were ex-ofjicio—the Governor, Secretary of 
State, President of the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Society, and the Principal of the Institu- 
tion. ‘Three trustees were to be elected annually 
and hence each serve three years. The first board 
was selected by the Legislature, and was composed 
of prominent men, from different parts of the State 
who were deeply interested in agriculture. And to 
them was confided the ‘ 

SELECTION OF A SITE FOR THE INSTITUTION. 

The friends of agriculture over the State in sev- 
eral different places offered donations of land for 
the school, provided it was located upon it. And 
the Trustees, after visiting the several localities and 
examining the proffered donations, agreed to locate 
the school where it now stands, upon a tract of 
200 acres, in Centre county, donated by General 
Irwin. H. N. McAllister, Esq., our present local 
trustee, also gave legal assurances that the sum of 
$10,000 should be collected in Centre county and 
donated to the school in case this site was accept- 
ed. 

The State Agricultural Society also subscribed 
$10,000, which, in addition to $5000, granted in the 
will of the late Elliott Cresson, made a sum of 
$25,000 in the hands of the Trustees, and with this 
amount and the prospect of aid from the State 
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Legislature and from private subscription, they 
proceeded to 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF A COLLEGE BUILDING. 


The plan adopted embraced a building 234 feet 
front, with a central part extending back 130 feet, 
two wings extending back 52 feet, and with the 
basement, to be six stories high. 

The building to afford rooms for all the depart- 
ments of the institution, including recitation 
rooms, dormitories culinary departments, dining 
rooms, &c., for about 400 students. 

In 1857 the Legislature made its first, and, thus far 
its only appropriation to the school. The act in 
question granted $25,000 to the trustees at once, 
and an additional sum of $25,000 in case a like sum 
were raised by subscription. A sufficient amount 
of the latter has been raised to enable the trustees 
to realize $21,411 05 of it. 

The contractor to whom the building was let, 
found before his work was very far advanced that 
he would be unable to comply with the conditions 
of the contract, and the work was thrown upon the 
trustees, who, after expending all the funds in their 
hands, were obliged to obtain money on a mortgage 
in order to complete a part of the building. 


OPENING OF THE SCHOOL, 

In February, 1859, about one-third of the entire 
building was so far completed as to enable the 
trustees to engage teachers and professors, and to 
open the school for about 110 students. At this 
time the basement of the remaining two-thirds was 
up, and a very large amount of material on hand 
required to complete the building. It was not ex- 
pected by the trustees that the school as thus open- 
ed, with the buildings unfinished and the consequent 
disabilities involved, would at all fulfil its entire 
mission of usefuluess; but it was thought desire- 
able to prove by experiment, that all the essential 
tdeas involved in the undertaking were practicable ; 
and that once properly started, a thoroughly sci- 
entific and practical education, with boarding, 
lodging, &c., could be afforded at it for the very 
low sum of $100 per annum. 

SUCCESS OF THE SCHOOL. 

We think we may with safety appeal to our ex- 
perience and success, thus far, as affording evidence 
of the entire practicability of our undertaking.— 
They will show, Ist, that with 400 students the In- 
stitution will be entirely self-sustaining, as with 
130 our income is only $1300 less than our expen- 
ditures, and yet-our expenses ($4320) for tuition 
are very much larger in proportion to what they 
would be with 400 students. 2d, The combination 
of manual labor with study has succeeded well as a 
means of reducing the expenses of tuition, of main- 
taining the health of the student, of preserving habits 
of industry, and preventing a growing aversion to 
manual labor, and of teaching the student some- 
thing about the practical details of the farm, garden 
and nursery. 3d, We have started the students 
upon a course of study in those sciences that have 
a direct bearing upon agriculture, and our expe- 
rience indicates that, in this country, as in Europe, 
the studept may be profitably employed for one, 
two, three or four years, studying agricultural 
science in connection with agricultural practice. 
And, lastly, we have set on foot an extensive series 
of experiments which are beginning to afford us 
practical information in regard to the value of 
manures, plants, implements, &c., which will in due 
time be imparted to the farmers of our State. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE AFFAIRS AT THE SCHOOL, 

It is this to which I wish more especially to call 
the attention of the citizens of our State. Our 
College buildings remain unfinished, as at the close 
of the year 1858. There has been accumulated for 
the purpose of the School the following property : 
400 acres of land, at $75 per acre $30,000 


Nursery stock, . . : 3,500 
Barn, corn cribs, sheds, &c., riginal cost, ) 7,800 
Hog pen and granaries, 1.000 
Dwelling house and stable near smith sho; 950 

oe near college buildings, 1.500 
Tool house and carpenter shop, 400 
Wash house and cistern, 450 
Farm and garden tools, wagons, &c., 1,000 
Stock for butchering, . 600 
8 milk cows, at $25 each, 200 
jl SRR , 1,200 
2 horses,..... 120 
60 acres wheat in ground, at $9 per acre, 540 
5 acres rye “é $7 ‘ 35 
Chemical apparatus,. 1,250 
Philosophical apparatus, 1,000 
Maps, charts, &c., “eo , . 500 
Libraries, : : 1,000 
College buildings,....... 57,500 
Furniture, aie at ; 3,500 
Material on hand to complet lilding, 14,000 


$128,046 
H, Pre uctpal, 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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ADDRESS 
Of A. N. Buutiarp, County Superintendent, before 
the Teachers’ Institute, in Montrose Friday evé- 


ning, March 29, 1861 


TEACHERS AND FrieNDs or Epvucation :—I have 
had as yet but very little practical experience in 
the workings of what are called ‘“ ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations or Institutes ;’’ and I wouid prefer the 
latter name to the former, for such gatherings. 

I deem the organization Ol what are KnOWD as 
Teachers’ Institutes, am t the most simple, in- 
expensive and efficient means of improving the 
condition of our common scl 

In my opinion these Institutes are simply con- 
ventions of teachers, for the purpose of mutual im- 
provement in the science and art of teaching.— 
Comparatively of recent origin, Teachers’ Insti- 


tutes exist in every State and territory in the 


Union where there is an established tem of pub- 
lic instruction, and are thought t e DY the most 
experienced educational f the country, an 
agency in the common scl cause that cannot 
well be dispensed with. I am fully satisfied that 
this question needs only to be pointed out to se- 
cure the decided approval o th peop! generally, 


I propose to state briefly the course that should 
usually be pursued at a Teachers’ Institute. 
These meetings are held, I find from observation, 


in some counties annually; in others semi-annual- 
ly; and in others still oftener; but generally only 
once or twice a year, in the spring at d fall. No- 
tices of the time and place [ meeting are given as 


general as possible, through the county papers, &c. 
Each Institute should be duly organized, having 
a chairman or president, secretary, treasurer, com- 
mittees, &c. The most experienced teachers 
should volunteer, or be chosen, to conduct the ex- 
ercises of the Institute. 
When convened, the teachers are formed into a 
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class or classes, rules of order fixed, and a plan of 
exercises marked out, and observed as strictly as 
in a well regulated school. 

After the usual exercises of the morning, the one 
selected to take charge of the class, hears from 
them a recitation, in theparticular branch selected. 
When the recitation is through, the views and prin- 
ciples advanced by the class should be open for 
fall and free discussion by all the members of the 
Institute. In this way, all the required branches 
of study are brought into review and carefully ex- 
amined before those in attendance. 

In addition to this, the theory of school govern- 
ment, the true motives and incitements to study, 
the best means of obtaining the co-operation of 
parents, the real value of the various branches of 
learning, the real value of the different text books 
in use, the principles of teaching considered both 
asa science and an art, the laws of mental growth 
and improvement, the most effectual method of 
presenting the different subjects of study, the com- 
parative excellence of mixed and graded schools, 
the policy of separating or uniting the sexes in 
school, the character and qualification of teachers, 
the importance of our common schools to the State 
and Union, and the binding obligations to increas- 
ed earnestness and fidelity on the part of teachers 
and parents and the public at large; discussions 
of these and other subjects of equal importance 
shonld fill up the hours of the daily meetings of a 
Teachers’ Institute. 

In the evening, lectures upon topics relating to 
the important subject of education are, or should 
be, delivered by the best talent that can be pro- 
cured. These should be delivered in the churches 
or other public places, and the public invited and 
urged to attend. 

The time occupied by an Institute varies, accord- 
ing to circumstances, from two days to one or two 
weeks. 

It must, I think, be clear to every candid mind, 
from the brief and very imperfect sketch, that an 
Institute is a simple, plain, and important agency 
for improving our teachers, and through them our 
schools. It is not merely a device, a new-fangled 
notion, but the vigorous offspring of a practical 
necessity ; prompted by actual need; founded on 
the plainest principles of reason and common sense ; 
and vindicated by the clear logic of successful ex- 
perience and beneficial results. 

How is it with other classes of society? Farm- 
ers have their Agricultural Societies, their County 
and State Fairs, and their Conventions, in which 
to compare views, take part in discussion, give the 
result of their experiments, and increase their 
knowledge in regard to the cultivation of the soil 
and the rearing of stock, and the rapid advance of 
the country in these important interests, clearly 
shows the utility of the means employed. 

Physicians have their medical Conventions, for 
mutual improvement, and to investigate new types 
of disease and learn the best methods of treatment 
—and surely no practitioner that regards his repu- 
tation, or wishes to keep up with the progress of 
medical science, would dare to array himself against 
these important aids to professional skill. — 

Clergymen have their Conferences, Associations 
and Synods, in which to adopt the best means for 
advancing the work of their noble calling, and no 
man can question the utility of the course pursued. 

So of the vast corporations in the land, of mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and all other associated 
bodies of men, in the various departments of hu- 
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man enterprise ; they all have their peculiar means 
of development and progress, 

The wonder is, in view of these facts, not that 
associations similar, have been formed among teach- 
ers, for the same end (mutual improvement and the 
advancement of the educational cause,) but that 
they were not commenced at a much earlier day. 

To the teachers who attend them, and to the 
schools and community, the benefits of these con- 
ventions are incalculable. The advantages to the 
teachers are general and special, social and profes- 
sional. They learn that .many teachers fail, be- 
cause they themselves have never been educated, 
because they have mistaken mere knowledge for 
discipline, the power of remembering and knowing, 
for the power of correct thinking and reasoning, 
the knowledge of a thousand isolated facts, for the 
mastery of asingle correct principle. Tobe asuc- 
cessful teacher, they learn that it requires more 
than they had ever dreamed of before—that while 
almost anybody can “keep school,” no one but a 
scholar, and, to some extent, a philosopher, can 
educate. Teachers that have never correctly esti- 
mated the difficulty and importance of their 
work are led to judge of their own acquirements 
by the light of a true standard, to “ magnify their 
office,” and put forth the necessary efforts to be- 
come teachers indeed. 

[t is an undeniable fact, that comparatively few 
teachers or school officers really know what sort of 
an education they are furnishing ; whether it is ill 
or well adapted, to the purpose intended ; whether 
it is based upon the correct principles of mental 
progress, or upon vague theories, half-digested 
schemes, and superficial views of the philosophy of 
mind. Few, comparatively, are aware, that there 
are any well fixed maxims upon which, as the firm 
basis, the whole superstructure of a correct educa- 
tion must rest. And therefore those that can keep 
the children still, six hours a day, and hear them 
‘say their lessons,” are thought fit to be teachers. 
At the Institute the folly of these views is (or 
should be) exposed, and their injurious results 
pointed out. 

The truth should be clearly demonstrated, that 
the first principles of all correct teaching, by which 
the work of education must be carried on, should 
be as clearly understood as are the laws of light by 
which the telescope is constructed, or the rules of 
perspective and coloring, by which the canvas is 
made to blush with beauty; and an attempt to 
teach without a knowledge of the former, would be 
as absurd as to attempt the forming of the lenses 
or production of a picture, without the necessary 
knowledge, and far more injurious in its effects. 

Not only are Teachers’ Institutes of great value 
in giving them a true conception of the high char- 
acter of the work of teaching, and the true princi- 
ples upon which it should be conducted, but also 
in furnishing direct aid in particular cases; in as- 
sisting the teacher in the specific duties and prac- 
tical difficulties of the school room. It may hap- 
pen, that the teacher is in doubt about some point 
in grammar, some problem in mathematics, or some 
question of government. The trouble may have 
existed for years, and have been the seurce of 
much uneasiness and dissatisfaction. The teacher 
is often troubled and perplexed to think, that he 
does not clearly understand the subject himself, 
and of course cannot make it plain to others. This 
is no fancy picture ; it is confirmed by the experi- 
ence of many teachers, Let that teacher go to an 
Institute and state the difficulty, and, in nine cases 
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out of ten, he will find among ; the experienc sed teac h-| 

ers present, a correct solution of the mystery, the 
trouble is gone, and he can return to his school 
with a light heart, no longer obliged to pass over 
or pretend to explain, what he knows he does not 
understand. The same answer that satisfied his 
mind, may have removed the same or similar diffi- 
culty from a score of other minds, and thus the g 
teaching is improved in perhaps half the schools 
of the county by that one solution at that In- 
stitute. 

Again, it may often happen, that there are certs 1in 
subjects that the teacher is not quite able to explain 
and teach successfully, although he himself thorough- 
ly understands them. He resorts to numerous ex- 
pedients, but the best method, the “ happy thought,” 
does not occur to him. He cannot clearly express 
to his pupils the subject as it exists in his own mind, 
and therefore does not succeed to his own satisfac- 
tion. None but a teacher that has felt such a bur- 
den, can appreciate the relief experienced, when the 
happy suggestion of some brother teacher at the 
[nstitute discloses the “ better way.” In a moment 
the trouble ends forever. 

Not only is this true in regard to the particular 
points in several branches of study, but equally true 
of the general methods of the whole subject of teach- 
ing. Many teachers fail entirely in the attempt to 
teach Geography, History, &c., not from any lack 
of knowledge of those branches, but because they 
do not know how to impart that knowledge, to others; 
being ignorant of the best aaa or havitg used 
incorrect ones in their stead. It should be the ob- 
ject of the Teachers’ Institute to investigate and 
discuss the best methods of teaching, to thoroughly 
expose the wrong, to clearly illustrate the correct 
and true. 

Ignorance and false ideas of the nature, ends and 
means, of school government, are sources of great 
perplexity, and the first cause of disaster to many a 
young teacher. Success in school discipline comes 
mostly from experience. ‘There is, however, a great 
variety of natural gifts, in this respect. Some are 
quick of perception and have a natural power to 
guide and control, that others can never acquire.— 
But it remains true, that experience will bring the 
requisite skill to control and correctly govern our 
schools. 

The vast importance of this branch of the teach- 
er’s duty cannot well be over-estimated. How many 
children are sadly injured, if not ruined beyond hope, 
by the ignorance or want of discretion among teach- 
ers in this matter of discipline ; how many schools 
have been broken up, how many neighborhoods have 
been thrown into angry strife and vindictive litiga- 
tion from the same cause. It is beyond doubt a fact 
that more teachers, (and especially young ones,) fail 
for want of proper skill in school government, than 
from all other causes combined. That being the 
case, no one subject should receive a larger share of 
thorough examination at an Institute than school 
government. AJ] the different systems, the various 
methods, motives and expedients adopted by the 
different members, in their various fields of labor, 
are held up to view and the bearings and results of 
each carefully examined and their claims to favor 
admitted or rejected according to their character 
and fruits. If the subject of school government, re- 
ceives the attention at the Institute that its import- 
ance demands, each member would acquire in a short 
space of time, knowledge of great value for which 
he might otherwise have waited a long time, and 
perhaps have blundered and failed. It is somewhat 
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visited in person all the 


and noted for 


as if por sesichen had 


schools represented in the Institute, 


himself the results in each; a course the time and 
expense of which no teacher can afford 

The professional spirit of the teachers is quick- 
ened and improved by these associations. ‘Teachers 
are made to feel, that they are members of an or- 

ranized and honorable profession; where the stand- 
ard of professional skill and knowledge is elevated, 
and in collie to attain the front rank, they should be 
stimulated by a laudible ambition, to constantly im- 
prove. The worthy and industrious are discove red 
and encouraged, while pretenders and idlers are de- 
tected and disowned. 

No teacher can well sustain his — on al the 
present day, that does not read, and think, as well 
as teach. 

But if teachers, only, were benefited by Institutes, 
the argument in their favor, though great, would lose 
much of its real force. Such is not the fact, nor is 
it possible that it should bi hat the school must 
share in all the advantages secured by the teachers, 
is to state but a self-evident truth. ‘The relation of 
the former to the latter, is truly that of the stream 
to the fountain. All new ideas, every valuable hint, 
that is received by the teacher at the Institute, is at 


once imparted to the pupils, or used for the 


I 
I I 


improve- 


ment of the schools. 

From the few reasons already advanced in favor 
of Teachers’ Institutes, and of their benefits to 
teachers, it is clear, that the truly good results flow- 
ing from them, go directly the people at large, 
and to the general interest of education; and from 
the fact, that all the discussions and exercises are 
open, not only to teachers, but to school ofiicers, 


parents, and all the friends of common schools with- 
out distinction. 


and take 





If the citizens generally would attend, 
part in the deliberations, among the many good re- 
sults flowing thereform, the following, I think, would 
be one of them: 

The public mind would be aroused to the all-im- 
portant — ect of educatior For certainly there 
is no obstacle to the progr > schools half so 
formidable, as the profound apathy and indifference 
of the people. Generally if they rouse at all from 
their apathy, it is but to find fault with the whole 
superstructure upon which our common school sys- 
tem is based, and still more fault all those that 
are striving, to their utmost make our mmon 
schools what they should and what our school 
laws (though as yet, in some respects imperfect) in- 
tended to have them. 

Logic the most convincing, learning the most pro- 
found, eloquence the most iptivating, Will ill be 
lost upon those who from indifference do not per- 
ceive the necessity and r value of the measures 
propose d for the advan¢ ement f education 

But let the vastness of the subject be clearly seen, 
and the importance to the community felt, and men 
will act. I have said the people are indifferent, and 
so it is, but they can only be indifferent beca they 
do not clearly see the vast importance of the sub- 
ject, to themselves, their children, an@their country, 
that cluster around the question of umiversal educa- 
tion. Let the truth be presented, in its tru colors, 
inits own simple greatness = there will, I think, 
be an end to apathy and indif nee. Let the rela- 
tion of universal intelligen “ee virtue, to the wel- 
fare of the country and the fate of the Republic, be 


entrusting the desti- 
the true principles of 
nstitutions and laws, 


pointed out—let the dangers of 
nies of a government like ours, 
what are embodied in written « 
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to the hands of masses who are unable to read and 
write, be brought home to the mind,—let the fact be 
clearly proven, that trusts and responsibilities, great- 
er in extent and more sacred in character, are being 
at the present time committed to our charge, than 
were ever before in the providence of an all-wise 
Being committed to any people, and that the most 
important question that can be propounded to this 
day and age is: Have we wisdom and virtue sufli- 
cient to redeem the trust and responsibilities from 
their present state of confusion? Let the appalling 
certainty that, if we fail to properly educate our 
children, if we neglect to teach them how to use the 
blessings of that liberty, entrusted to us by our 
fathers for safe keeping and preservation, we shall 
perish by a deeper and more terrible perdition than 
ever yet befell any people,—let all this be impressed 
upon the public heart and conscience, and methinks 
the people will arouse and rally around the glorious 
cause of universal education. And all this is the 
province of a well conducted teachers’ institute to 
accomplish. 

A correct standard is placed before the people, by 
which they can judge the qualifications of teachers, 
and the character of schools. 

That first-rate schools and perfectly competent 
teachers are the exception, and not the rule, in the 
country, cannot well be denied. One reason for this 
is, that our best teachers are not fully prized or suffi- 
ciently encouraged ; and another is, teachers’ sala- 
ries average much higher in portions of our own and 
adjoining States, than here at home. And we learn 
that notwithstanding the incessant fault-finding with 
our schools and school teachers, that when they leave 
us for other counties in the State, and for adjoining 
States, they usually command the highest salaries 
paid; proof to my mind conclusive, that the fault of 
our schools not all being good, does not lie wholly 
with the teachers. 

The people, as well as the school officers and teach- 
ers, must wake up to the importance of the subject, 
before we can look for that degree of advancement 
that we all desire. Teachers’ Institutes or associa- 
tions should be formed in every school district in the 
county, and the people should encourage and aid 
them in every possible way, so long as they have for 
their object the improvement of our schools. 

No one, I care not how humble his intellect or 
foreign his pursuits, can leave a well conducted In- 
stitute, if he has closely observed the exercises, with- 
out having received information calculated to make 
him a better director, and a more intelligent friend 
of education for the rest of his life. All who attend 
[ think must be benefitted more or less—all will be 
firmer in their support of wise and efficient measures 
for the sure advancement of our schools—because 
all who attend must better understand what such 
measures are. 

That all will be benefitted alike, cannot be expec- 
ted. If but a few only are sufficieatly enlightened 


and instructed to become leaders in the great work, | 


and those few will strive to do all they can to aid 
others at all proper seasons, that alone would be a 
gain of vast importance. 

A well conducted Institute is calculated to im- 

rove the best of our teachers as well as the poorest, 
for it is an almost universal truth, that the most ig- 
norant are the most confident, the most incompetent 
are the most self-sufficient. 

A decided step is taken in the right direction 
when Directors and others interested in the progress 
of our schools through the aid of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes or other sources, will consent that none but the 
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best qualified shall fill the difficult and responsible 
position of school teacher. The truth is, that in the 
end the very best schools that can be had, are deci- 
dedly the cheapest, and that no district can at all 
afford to purchase the service of an incompetent 
teacher. Hence the necessity of the school officers, 
and especially the people, finding out who are the 
competent and thorough teachers. 

Another good, resulting from the Institute, is that 
mutual confidence and a good understanding is estab- 
lished between the people and school officers and 
teachers. As the former learn more of the trials 
aud difficulties of the latter, a spirit of sympathy and 
forbearance is generated, and above all the need of a 
firm hearty co-operation in all just measures for the 
good of the schools is made clearly apparent. 

It would be easy to continue this line of remarks, 
and offer other equally weighty considerations, in fa- 
vor of sustaining and increasing these simple, yet ef- 
fectual agencies for the improvement of our excel- 
lent system of public instruction. It is confidently 
believed, that enough has been said to attract the 
attention and secure the examination, if not the ap- 
proval of the people and friends of education. 

Teachers’ Institutes are held in nearly every coun- 
ty of the State, and I am satisfied, from what I can 
learn of them, by reading an account of their pro- 
ceedings, that whenever they are rightly conducted 
by able and experienced educators, the results have 
fully vindicated their claim to the high and import- 
ant place here assigned to them. 

In conclusion, let me say that in order to have the 
Institute accomplish fully the objects aimed at, there 
is, indeed, much for all to do, and no Institute is true 
to its aim, in which every member does not bear a 
part—in which the powers of each are not tested, 
and the services of each made to contribute to the 
common fund of improvement. An Institute is a 
school—but the pupils are the teachers; and while 
it is true that each should bear a part, it requires 
the more experienced and scientific teachers to guide 
and direct, to lay out the work, and to keep the In- 
stitute steadily on its legitimate course, for if the 
“blind lead the blind” the “ ditch” will be the sure 
destination of both. Without a proper guide, the 
Institute would be likely to drift out into the sea of 
unprofitable discussion, or waste its time on useless 
trifles, or degenerate into a scene of mere recreation 
and sport. 

Finally, teachers and friends ef education, we find 
that there is a great and important work to perform 
and that there is for all of us, something to do.— 
Let us tkoroughly reorganize the “Susquehanna 
County Teachers’ Association, or Institute,” and 
strive for the future to keep it alive and capable of 
imparting efficient aid to all the teachers of the 
county, and through them, to our schools. We should 
not forget, that an Institute, or any other useful or- 
ganization, will not flourish unless aided by all its 
members. One school officer alone, nor one teacher, 
nor ten, nor twenty, can keep alive an organization 
of such vast importance as a School Teachers’ In- 
stitute. But, that it will live and flourish, and ac- 
complish all the good aimed at, if all will unitedly 
assist, cannot for a moment be doubted. The ques- 
tion now is, what shall be done to increase the num- 
ber and usefulness of these educational forces? The 
history of the past and the demands of the present, 
press the claims of this important question to a 
|prompt and decided answer. Friends of education, 
I leave the subject for the present with you, sincerely 
‘hoping that the people will wake up to its import- 
lance. 
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